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Literature. 
For the Albion. 


CHOSEN. 


Warm winds of joy caress her brow, 
Rich waves of music round her roll, 
And all her nature trembles now, 
As conscious of the immortal soul. 


Wide open to the glorious sun 
She lifts clear eyes of perfect trust ; 
Assured that when this life is done 
Its being ends not in the dust. 


The earth puts on a gladder light, 
The skies in splendour are arrayed ; 
And, humbled at the wondrous sight, 
She prays as when a child she prayed. 


The pitying eyes of heavenly love 

Have seen her where she walked alone ; 
And, bending from his home above, 

The Master claims her for his own. 


WituiaMmM WINTER. 
<ancninialticiataae 


WHAT I HEARD AT THE COFFEE PARTY. 


I believe there is no country in the world utterly devoid of 
superstition in one form or another. Germany is generally 
considered to be the land of legends and traditions, yet the 
part in which I have lately resided, is, I think, the least ti- 
cal corner of Europe. In Silesia, which was formerly a Polish 
province, scarcely is a vestige of ancient grandeur to be found, 


and nothing can be more matter of fact, unrelieved by the 


least fancy or imagination, than both the habits and 
its inhabitants ; yet even there, amidst those unpoetic plains, 
romance, tradition, fiction, call it what you will, has found 
some small channel, and from time to time threads its way 
through the commonplace tittle-tattle of this most prosaic 


era, 

Whilst staying at the small garrison town of N——, I was 
invited to a “ coffee party,” an entertainment generally given 
to ladies alone, the unfair sex being rigorously excluded. 
The Frau Landrithin von G—— had assembled round her 
hospitable board a numerous party of ladies from the neigh- 
bourhood, and extensive were the preparations made for their 
delectation. The younger members of the circle might proba- 
bly have considered that an invasion of some of the uniformed 
youth, of whom the town was then full, would not altogether 





have marred the enjoyment of the endless refreshments set 


before them ; but the rule of exclusion was t as the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, so they were fain to make 
the best of existing circumstances, and wile rele the time by 
discussing the respective merits of absent frien e and 


female. A little scandal, or “ klatschen,” as it is called in 


German, is a ni ingredient in all small assemblies, and 


if report speaks truly, in an amusement not exclusively con- 


fined to the weaker sex. 


On this occasion the conversation became all the more live- 
es sips at that delectable 
: his is a beverage of which 
Rhine wine, pine apple sugar, and —— form the prin- 

1 and science, the 
ly favoured the 


ly for being interspersed with 
composition called “ Bowle.” 


cipal ingredients; when mixed with due ski 
flavour is ambrosial, and it is particularl 
ladies as being more delicate and refined than the o 
Vinous beve 


_ Who knows how many characters would have been torn to 
pieces, or matches made or even unmade, on that afternoon, 
had not our good hostess chanced to express her admiration 
of a pearl necklace, of great value, worn by one of her guests : 
“It is more curious than beautiful,” rejoined the wearer ; “ you 


know it is the famous Malzahn n 


ecklace. 
“ What, the necklace !” exclaimed all the ladies, in chorus. 


“Oh, pray let us see it !” 


I inquired into the cause of all this curiosity, and as a few 
besides myself professed ignorance of the generally well- 
known story, the Countess was kind enough to relate it for 


our benefit. 


“You must know, then,” said she, “ that one of our ances- 
: , inhabited, at a very remote period, the 
Castle of Militsch, in Silesia. He was married to a very beau- 
tiful young lady, and in due course of time became the happy 
father of a son and heir, whose birth was greeted by the most 


tors, a Count 


Joyous festivities in Castle and Hall. 


“ Shortly after the child’s ss the young mother had 


fallen into a deep slumber, she had a or vision 


which made so deep an impression on her mind, that she 
could not refrain from relating it the next day. She dreamt 


that a little dwarf had 
and that he had and 
tones to have her baby’s 


at the bottom of her couch 
ie removed from the 


was very ill, and could not for the noise. 
Countess only got at for her foolish dream. The next 
night, however, her troublesome guest rea: , this time 


dctersuined mh longer to withenend he eamrentios 
letermi no to withstan en and 
day had the baby and his cradle ocr 


the room. The ensuing night, the little man visited her again 


of lightning struck upon the old tower where they weré 
w 


rayed her in the most piteous | 
on 
which it stood, as the rocking, he said, disturbed his wife, who 

r - ‘ difficulty in ing m r mother-in-law, who persisted in 
The poor | y in calming my poo! hing dreadful 


the next 
removed to the other end of 











in her dreams, but this time in high spirits, thanking her pro- 
a for her kind acquiescence in his wishes, and assuring 
her that his wife was already fast recovering in consequence. 


“The Countess was well pleased when the vision disap- 
peared, and left her for some time in peace : the relief, how- 
ever, was not of long duration, as a few weeks later the poor 
lady’s dreams were again disturbed by the same apparition. 
This time the little dwarf had no intention of again dislodging 
the poor baby or his cradle, but he made strong objections to 
the nurse’s habit of throwing away the water from the child’s 
bath through the ordinary channel. He declared that every 
particle of it pattered down, drop by drop, on his unfortunate 
wife's head, and that if the Countess would not deign to order 
her servants to throw away the child’s bath on some other 
spot, his beloved wife must perish. The good Countess got 
rather impatient at these constant appeals to her good-nature, 
and determined not to be so foolish as to attach any importance 
to a mere dream; but the little man was not to be so easily 
put off—he appeared to her every evening, and was so impor- 
tunate that, for the sake of peace and quietness, she was fain 
to order the child’s bath to be emptied in another corner of the 
castle. No sooner had this taken place, than once more the 
little man presented himself to her in her dreams, thanking 
her most gratefully for her kindness. ? 

“*My wife is now quite restored, added he, ‘all danger is 
past. This blessing I owe to you, most gracious lady, and | 
wish to offer you a small token of my gratitude. Deign to 
accept this necklace—it ought never to go out of your family, 
and if kept, it will always foretell the death of the Countess 
Malzahn, by one of its pearls turning black by degrees, at the 
demise of each lady of this race.’ 

“When the young Countess awoke, what was her surprise 
to perceive a pearl necklace lying on the coverlid before her! 
This very same necklace that I now wear is the ominous pre- 
sent of the troublesome little dwarf! 

“My story is not at an end yet,’ added the Countess, 
smiling, as she was about to be interrupted. She resumed. 

“Some hundred years ago, a very rough, wild Count Mal- 
zahn was proprietor of the Chateau of Militsch. He was a 
great sportsman, and fond of heavy potations, as gentlemen 
were wont to be in those days. He had a wild, noisy set 
of companions about him, and thus scared away from his ta- 
ble his delicate, refined, and beautiful young wife. One even- 
ing, when these rough sportsmen had been drinking hard 
around the oaken table in the tower of Militsch Castle, the 
conversation happened to turn upon the roy my necklace, 
which had acquired t celebrity from the fact that when- 
ever a Countess of Malzahn died, one of the pearls really did 
turn black. Some questions arose as to the quality of the 
stones, it having been asserted by jewellers that although bear- 
ing a strong resemblance to pevrls, the stones were of no 
earthly composition, and so hard that it was perfectly py met 
ble to break them. At the request of his guests, the Count 
sent to his lady, begging her to lend her necklace for their in- 
spection. She did not like to part with it, and made an ex- 
cuse ; whereupon her lord and master waxed wrath, and or- 
dered her to send him the trinket, on pain of his serious 
displeasure. The poor Countess complied, though unwil- 
lingly ; the necklace was brought, handed about, and examined, 
ont many were the bets made as to its solidity. One of the 
knights declared that he could split one of the pearls with his 
sword. Wages were laid for and against :—he struck the blow 
with dreadful violence, but the 1 remained unscathed. 
Suddenly, however, a dreadful of thunder was heard ; the 

crumbled to burying the half-drunken knights 
under the rush of falling stones. any were drawn out ewe | 
wounded, but the imprudent ye who had wied his strengt 
on unearthly things was struck dead. The pearl necklace was 
found, and, as you see, has been ever since carefully preserved, 
but they never have been able to rebuild the tower of Militsch. 
It is said that whatever part of it is built during the day, falls 
during the night; so that after many fruitless attempts to over- 
come the spe , it has been given , altogether. The only cer- 
tain of the story is,” added the Countess, “that this old 
nec still retains its strange power of marking the death of 
each successive owner, by one of its pearls turning black. I 
often look at them, to see if another pearl is not beginning to 
assume @ grey tint, which will be the sure sign of my approach- 
ing death !” 

e all looked with much interest at the handsome features 
of the amiable old lady, who had so ges | related this famil 
legend for our benefit, and heartily wished that her pear! 
might long retain their white hue, which strongly con- 
trasted with the colour of the seventeen that have already Ba 
on their mourning for the deceased chatelaines, and which 
really have a very dingy tint. 

The die was cast—strange stories had become the order of 
the evening. The formerly interesting topics of family quar- 
rels, suspected flirtations, misbehaved servants, &c., had sud- 
denly lost their charm, and a tide of family traditions and 
ghost stories came bogey | in from all sides, a torrent which 
nothing but the fear of hours and bad roads could stem. 
I will only record the tales which struck me as most authentic, 
because they were told by members of the families in which 
they had occurred. . 

“You all know that beautiful picture of my brother-in-law, 
the Baron Tettau, which hangs in the picture gallery at home, 
do you not?” inquired a pale, delicate-looking lady, with light 
blue eyes and flaxen hair. “That picture was painted by 
Angelica Kaufmann, and is considered to be one of her best 
works. He is taken in full uniform, as a smart young officer 
of the Guards, which he then was, and his portrait was painted 
on the occasion of his marriage, which, unfortunately, gave 
him but a short span of happiness, as his young wife a 

ear after, leaving him a sweet little daughter in token of her 

ove. This child was brought up in the country, under the 
surveillance of a governess, and very near to the residence of 
her grandmother, the old Baroness von Tettau. > 

“We were one evening all assembled at supper, that is to 
say, all except my brother-in-law, who had just joined his 
regiment, and was daily expecting to take an active part in 
the contest against Napoleon's hated troops. His mother 
looked up with tender and admiring eyes at the handsome 
portrait hanging opposite to her, and exclaimed with a sigh, 
,|* Where may my poor Franz be just now!’ the tears gath 





fast in her eyes at the ——- of the perils he was about to 
encounter. ly had the words been spoken when a 
,|crash was heard, and down came the picture ! to 
say, the nail on which it had hung had not moved : it seemed 
to have been jolted off the hook by a sudden jerk. We were 
all depressed by this unaccountable accident, and I had some 

ing it as an omen that 


had hap- 


sent to reconnoitre, and that a stray shot had killed him on the 
at 
his 








ering | to 





= 5 oe very hour when his portrait had fallen down at | y: 
's home. 








“Time, which heals all wounds, even the deepest, had 
passed over this sad circumstance, and we were once more 
seated together at supper in the same dining-room as before. 
It was rather late, for we had been paying a visit to the little 
orphan girl, Baron Tettau’s daughter, and had waited there 
to speak with the doctor, as she had not been well: he de- 
clared, however, that she was much better, quite free from 
fever, and assured us that there was not the slightest cause for 
anxiety. We therefore returned home, and as I said before, 
were seated at supper, when again a crash, and, without any 
apparent cause, down came my brother-in-law’s portrait to 
the ground. This time our alarm was excusable: we at once 
despatched a messenger on horseback to inquire after the little 
girl, but he returned almost immediately, having been met 
half way by the bearer of a missive from the governess, con- 
veying the shocking intelligence that the dear little child had 
died suddenly in a fit! 

“ {t will readily be believed that my brother-in-law’s portrait, 
beautiful as it was, had now become an object of superstition, 
almost of aversion, in the family: it was therefore removed 
from the dining-room, and carefully hung in a large hall filled 
with family pictures, which we call ‘the gallery. My hus- 
band had selected a place for it over the entrance-door, where 
it was partly hidden, as he wished to spare his r mother 
as much as possible the painful reminiscences which the sight 
of the fatal picture was sure to awaken, 

“Many years elapsed—indeed, it is but ten years ago since 
my much regretted father-in-law died; my poor husband was, 
as you all know, oa afflicted at his loss: he tended his 
poor father through ast illness with the most devoted affec- 
tion and tenderness, and after the last sad parting, when we 
women, overcome with sorrow and fatigue, had retired to our 
rooms, he still remained sitting by his father’s corpse. After 
some time he became uneasy, and could no longer bear the 
dread silence of the chamber of death: he got up, paced to 
and fro, and almost unconsciously bent his steps towards the 
Gallery: he endeavoured to enter, but some impediment closed 
the way: he pushed the door with force, and in so doing re- 
| erg his brother’s picture, which had again fallen to the 

oor! 

“ Since that time no death in the family has occurred, but 
we are of course all convinced that the same thing will happen 
when any one of us is called to his or her last account.” 

This lady’s story was told with so much simplicity and good 
feeling that all present were impressed with the conviction of 
its truthfulness, the more so that the narrator bears the highest 
character for veracity and straightforwardness. 

Another tale related on this occasion is to be found in many 
old German books, but except to readers well versed in the 
lore of ancient German legend it is = quite unknown. 
It was told me by a near and dear friend of mine, a member 
of the family to whom this tradition belongs, and a person in 
whose veracity I place the greatest possible confidence. Thus, 
then, runs the tale : 

“In olden times there lived a most beautiful, pious, and 
amiable Frau von Alvensleben, who was resi and be- 
loved by her friends and the high and mighty of the land, and 
looked up to and adored by her dependants and the poor, who 
for many miles around felt the benefit of her loving charities. 
This favourite of fortune and nature had, however, one dro) 
of gall mixed in her cup of happiness, which had well nigh 
embittered the whole of her perm gi She was childless, 
and it was no small f to beloved lord as well as to her- 
self to be denied an to their noble name and vast 
ions. Phage se an more than Spe oppressed by sad 
thoughts, she would wander forth an in assuagi 
sorrows of others a relief to her own shections On 
one occasion, as in pensive mood she was from one 
of these charitable visits to the sick and poor of her villages, 
her way led h a long avenue of well-grown trees bor- 
dering the banks of the E Slowly she walked with eyes 
cast on the ground, when her steps were suddenly arrested by 
a little dwarf, who stood res; lly before her, She was 
startled at first, but seeing him look smilingly at her, she soon 

ined her composure, and in a kind manner asked him 
what he wanted. 

“*Most gracious lady,’ quoth the dwarf, ‘all I wish is to 

ive you brighter hopes, and to foretell that your future will 
as happy as you deserve. Within a year from this time 
you will be blest with three sons at a birth [drillinge]. 1 pray 
you to accept this ring,’ continued he, handing her a ad 
gold ring most curiously wrought; ‘ have it divided into three 
eq and when your sons are of an age to understand 
the — one piece to each of them to keep as a talisman 
ne . As long as it remains in the family the Alven- 
bens will prosper.’ 

“ With these words the kind little man disappeared ; but 
his parmey realised, and his injunctions were carefully 
obeyed. The three sons lived to form the source of three dis- 
tinct lines of the Alvensleben family, and are disti ed 
by the names of the Black, the White, and the Red line. 

“Years—nay, centuries—rolled by, but the three pieces of 
the ring were carefully preserved by thedescendants of the 
three jbrothers. The age of superstition had now 
away. Frederick the Great was mighty, and he scoffed at all 
things: Voltaire, his friend and , sneered at every spe- 
cies of belief, and the courtiers thought it becoming to imitate 
their master and his favourite. 

“A gay party was seated on the balcony of the Castle of 
Randau, which overhangs the muddy-coloured, shallow, and 


yet sometimes treacherous, river Elbe. Amo the company 
were several gay young officers of the Royal Hussars, then 
stationed at burg, who had ridden over to pay their de- 


voirs to the fair lady of the manor, the Frau von vensleben 
of the Red line, a beauty at Frederick’s court. 
though the mother of three fine boys, her beauty was at its 
zenith, and her sharp, ready wit and satirical turn of 
mind had won for her as many 
attractions. 

“«f never believe in anything that I do not see or feel,’ said 
the lady with a bright laugh, continuing an animated conver- 
sation about second-sight and ghost seers ; ‘nor do I care just 
now to believe in cain but that these strawberries are de- 
licious,’ added she, holding up a ruddy berry ; * that the air is 
pure and balmy, my companions most agreeable, and life al- 
wether very charming and enjoyable. "? 

“« Would that life were made up of such moments,’ sighed 
her nearest neighbour, with an ardent glance; ‘but, alas! 
we must bend to so many yy aD own control!’ 

“«Not a whit, retorted the lively lady, ‘Jeder ist seines 
Glickes ’ (every one forges his own happiness), saith 
the proverb. 


“* How can you say that, fairest of chatelaines, when you 
know that the happiness of each of us is dependent upon your 
goodwill,’ res the ts. 

‘a ~ “45 ourself, 
sedate irer, ‘ you 

ou are living the spell of te famous 
if you were to lose it, who knows what might happen. 
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“« Alter schiitzt yon Thorheit nicht’ (age is no preservative | 
against folly) ‘I see, answered the beanty, pertly tossing her | 
head. ‘Do you think I am such an idiot as really to believe | 
in this silly story of the ring? I thought my sentiments were | 
better known, and to prove to you how free from superstition | 
Iam’ * * * * she ran into the room through the open | 
folding doors, hastily unlocked a casket with a small golden | 
key which hung from her neck chain, and — pevarning, | 
made a comical low curtsey to the circle of gentlemen, and, | 
with a graceful movement, flung what she had in her hand 
down into the rushing river at her feet:—‘ There, she cried, 
exultingly, ‘there goes the token of old superstition, which has 
too long been treasured in our family; there goes the famous 
ring, and may the Alvenslebens evermore depend upon them- 
selves for their good luck and prosperity.’ : 

“The act was greeted with bravoes, and warm expressions 
of admiration at the strength of mind she had exhibited, by 
the young officers, whose only wish was to flatter and please 
the star of the day: yet some in their hearts disapproved, 
others felt as if a blank had fallen on their spirits, and though 
outwardly merry, the party separated with far less jovial feel- 
—— they had ever before experienced within the walls 
of Randau. 

“ Six weeks afterwards, this laughing, scoffing beauty was 
bent low in sadness and sorrow. She had in that short period 
lost her husband and her three sons, all of whom were sud- 
denly carried off by a virulent fever. It isnot known whether 
she connected this sad bereavement with her imprudent act, 
but probably her haughty scepticism received a shock, for she 
renounced the world, and ever after led a life of sorrow and 
seclusion. Thus ended the Red line of the Alvenslebeus. 

“The members of the Black line, shocked by this sad occur- 
rence, and fearful lest some accident might cause the loss of 
so small an object as the third part of a ring, had it melted 
among other gold and moulded into a goblet or ‘ Pokal, 
which the sole survivors of that line still possess. Their star, 
however, has fallen, and from the prosperous and numerous 
family which then flourished, and was in ssion of nearl 
half the province of Magdeburg, but two descendants in mid- 
dling circumstances now exist. The last member of import- 
ance of that line, was the highly esteemed Minister of State 
under Frederic Wilhelm IIL, Count Albert Alvensleben, who 
died at so late a period as 1858. 

“The members of the White line have been the wisest of the 
three ; Lor still carefully preserve among the family archives in 
their Castle of Erxleben, near Magdeburg, their precious share 
of the little dwarf’s present. This a | is amongst the most 
highly esteemed and beloved of the old noblesse of Prussia: 
highly favoured and truly loved by their monarch, many of 
them still hold important offices in the army and state, and the 
White tine still counts thirty or forty members.” 

It was not without regret that we broke up the circle round 
the coffee-table: these and other tales had made us forget the 
flight of time, and if they have for a moment amused my read- 
-~! lam richly repaid for the slight trouble of transcribing 

em. 


—___ > -—_— 
BOOK-HUNTING, 
“ What a miserable old you are Pe me for yourself!” 


THE ALBION. 


September 13 


scientific truth, by being christened a monolith. If there be | bute of this nature imparts to him that sort of uneasiness a bee 
any remains of sculpture on the stone, it becomes a lythoglyph | 's said to feel when an earwing intrudes himself into its cell. 
or a hieroglyph ; and if the nature and end of this sculpture be | He cannot make merchandise of such a gift, because he is 
quite incomprehensible to the adepts, they may term it a cryp- | every inch a pate, and for the same reason, he cannot 
toglyph, and thus dignify, by a sort of title of honour, the | put it in the fire. If he feels himself called upon to acknow- 
absoluteness of their ignorance.” These remarks are not only | ledge the receipt of this modern rubbish, he does it at once, 
healthy and well-timed, but especially creditable in one like | before he can possibly be expected to have read it. An emi- 
our author, who evidently possesses the very weapons which | nent scientific divine of our acquaintance had, until a, a 
he scorns to handle. There is also a certain literary large- | certain stereot form of reply to all authors who vexed him 
heartedness about him, which in a bookworm is as rare as it is| with presentation copies of their works. “He was deeply 
commendable. Himself a humorist to whom the author of| obliged, and anticipated the most profound pleasure from the 
the “ Pickwick Papers” must be dear indeed, he can yet) perusal of the volume in question.” This ingenious statement, 
deeply sympathise with a class of persons to whom the name | however, met at last with this rejoiner, which put an end to 
of Dickens is anything but a household word—with those | its further use. “I received, sir, the very same flattering com- 
“literary ghouls,” as that writer somewhere calls them, who | munication from your pen, two years ago, concerning the very 
know nothing of authors within the last two centuries. He|same work. You have omitted to observe that the book I last 
mentions with something little short of approbation the con- | sent you is only a second edition of my former work.” 
duct of a certain book- apy Bye who going up| The book-hunter proper, however, is often by no means 
from Edinburgh to London to examined upon some ques- | anxious to read even those volumes which he is so desirous of 
tion before the House of Commons, suddenly disappeared with | possessing. “ He know about books !” quoth one, in reference 
all his money in his pocket, and returned home penniless, fol-| to a scho.ar of some repute ; “ nothing, nothing at all, I assure 
lowed by a wagon containing 372 copies of rare editions of| you; unless, perhaps, about their insides.” It is the rarity, 
the Bible. Any very shameless yg this pursuit does, | and not the merit of a work which excites their admiration, 
however, it is fair to say, call forth Mr. Burton’s reprobation. | and they sympathise with that auctioneer who, when the 
“It is,” says he, “a matter of extreme anxiety to his friends, | high prices at a certain book-sale began to slacken a little, re- 
and, if he have a well-constituted mind, of sad ‘we 15 to| monstrated pathetically: “Going so low as thirty shillings, 
himself, when the collector buys his first duplicate. It is like | gentlemen—this curious book—so low as thirty shillings, 
the first secret dram swallowed in the forenoon—the first | and quate imperfect.” A gentleman may be “a black-letter 
pawning of the silver spoons—or any other terrible first step | man, or a tall copyist, or am uncut man, or a rough-edged man, 
downwards you may please to liken it to. There is no hope | or an early-English dramatist, or an Elzevirian, or a broad- 
for the patient after this. It rends at once the veil of decorum | sider, or a pasquinader, or a Grangerite, or a tawny moroc- 
spun out of the flimsy sophisms by which he has been deceiv- | coite, or a gilt-topper, a marbled-insider, or an editio-princeps 
ing his friends, and partially deceiving himself, into the belief| man,” and yet have next to nothing of learning in him. It is 
that his previous purchases were necessary, or, at all events, | the glory of some wretches—hight bibliotaphes—to get hold of 
serviceable for professional and literar . He now|a copy of a unique book, and shut it up. “ There were known 
becomes shameless and hardened ; and it is observable in the | to be just two copies of a spare quarto, called ‘ Rout upon 
career of this class of unfortunates, that the first act of dupli-} Rout, or the Rabblers Rabbled,’ by Felix Nixon, Gent. A 
city is immediately followed by an access of the disorder, and | certain collector possessed one copy; the other, by indomita- 
a reckless abandonment to its propensities.” ble perseverance, he also got hold of, and then his heart was 
There is surely something in the above remarks which re-| glad within him; and he felt it fou with well-merited pride 
minds one not a little of Charles Lamb, and, still more, of cer-| when an accomplished scholar, desiring to complete an epoch 
tain writings (such as “ Murder considered as one of the Fine | in literary history on which that book threw some light, be- 
Arts”) of De Quincey. With the latter author, Mr. Burton was | sought the owner to allow him a sight of it, were it but for a 
intimate, and he presents him to us very graphically under the | few minutes, and the request was refused. ‘I might as well 
pseudonym of Papaverius. Not for him were the common | ask him,’ said the animal, who was rather proud of his firm- 
enjoyments and excitements of Bookhunting. “ He cared not} ness than ashamed of his churlishness, ‘to make me a present 
to add volume unto volume, and heap up the relics of the | of his brains and reputation.’” The same fiendish spirit is 
printing-press. All the external niceties about pet editions, | said to sometimes enter the mild bosom of the Dutch tulip- 
peculiarities of binding or of printing, rarity itself, were to him | fancier, causing him to pay thousands of dollars for a dupli- 
as if they were not. is pursuits, indeed, was like that of the | cate tuber, in order that he may have the satisfaction of crush- 
savage who seeks but to appease the hunger of the moment. | ing it beneath his heel. Dibdin warmed his convivial guests 
If he catch a prey just sufficient for his desires, it is well; yet | at a fire fed by the wood-cuts which had been printed from in 
he will not hesitate to bring down the elk or the buffalo, and, | the impression of the “ Bibliographical Decameron,” so as to 
satiating himself with the choicer delicacies, abandon the bulk | effectually assure the subscribers to his costly volumes that 
of the carcass to the wolves or the vultures. So of Papaverius.| poor men should never participate in their privilege. The 
If his intellectual appetite were carving after some passage in | brutal selfishness of conduct of this kind needs no comment; 
the (2dipus, or in the Medeia, or in Plato's dlic, he would | but in judging of less heinous crimes among book-hunters, 
be quite contented with the most tattered and valueless frag-| such as a churlish refusal to lend their treasures to others, we 
ment of the volume, if it contained what he wanted; but, on} should be careful to remember how much more important a 
the other hand, he would not hesitate to seize upon your tall | rare book is in their eyes than it is in those of other people. 

























is the well-known reproof that Prince Talleyrand administered 
to the young man who could not play whist; but there is a 

uit pecu to old age even more engrossing, although, 
ndeed, not nearly so general as that royal game. There are 
a vast number of respectable seniors whom their families 
know perfectly. well will be found at their clubs between two 
and six er aaae to afternoon in their lives, with more or 
less trumps in their hands; but there are also others who are 
no less certain to be discovered at Crumple and Dogear’s, or 
Vellum and Snap’s, at whichever of these noted marts of 
mouldy literature there chances to be a book-sale. The tap 
of the auctioneer’s ebony hammer is as irresistible to these as 
is the roll of the roulette ball to the gambler, or the music of 
cork-drawing to the toper; and when there has been unhap- 
pily no book-sale, such men have been sometimes searched 
‘or, on occasion of some domestic emergency, “from book- 
stall unto bookstall, just as the mothers, wives, and daughters 
of other lost men hunt them through their favourite taverns.” 

These inverted commas mark an extract from a volume re- 
cently brought out by Mr. John Hill Burton upon Book-hunt- 
ing, a science, which in him has found a fit and rever- 
ent historian. The work itself, although so recent, has an 
ancient look about it, like that old-fashioned impression which 
one sometimes sees on the faces of children; and there is a 
statement on its fly-leaf, that “twenty-two copies have been 
printed for sale on large paper, in crown quarto,” which will 
doubtless make the eyes of biblio-maniacs glisten with desire. 
How far the author himself may now be sunk in this species 
of aberration, we know not, but it is our opinion that he would 
plunge very deep indeed if he were not afraid of the conse- 
uences, This is not a cruel age, he admits, and convicts and 
felons fare exceedingly well in it, with a superabundance of 
flannel and clean linen, “ but at the same time the area of pu- 
nishment—or of treatment,” as it is mildly termed—becomes 
alarmingly widened, and ple require to look sharply into 
themselves, lest they should be tainted with any little Rrailty 
or oe which may transfer them from the class of free 
self-regulators to that of persons “ under treatment.” Our 
author is evidently alarmed for his personal freedom. There 
is, however, adds he, one ground of consolation—the people 
who, being all right themselves, have undertaken the duty of 
keeping in order the rest of the world, have far too serious a 
task in hand to afford time for the reading of such a book as 
his. Two of the chief charms of this volume, indeed, consist 
in a hearty contempt of humbug, and a tender protection of 
the amiable weaknesses of human nature, with an eye espe- 
cially merciful to Book-hunting. 

That misuse or abuse of learned names, so common in the 
present day, evokes very justly Mr Burton's satire. Greek 
nomenclature, as now employed, he defines to be an instru- 
ment for silencing inquiry, and handing over the judgment to 
implicit belief. “Get the passive student once into palseozo- 
ology, and he takes your other hard names—your ichthyodo- 
rulite, trogontherium, lepidodendron, and bothrodendron—for 
granted, contemplating them, indeed, with a kind of religious 
awe or devotional reverence. If it be a question, whether a 
term is categorematic, or is of a quite opposite description, 
and ought to be described as suncategorematic, one may take 
up & very absolute positive position without finding many 
people prepared to assail it. Antiquarianism, which used to 

an easy-going slipshod sort of pursuit, has sought this all- 
powerful protection, and called itself Archeology. An oblite- 
rated manuscript written over again is called a palimpsest, and 
the man who can restore and read it a paleographist. ‘The 
t erect stone on the moor, which has hitherto defied all 
ae find afte wate of the age in which it was 
erected, , people who placed seems. 
on & an.te te d from the heathe hee : 





darkness hich 
it has dwelt, and to be admitted within the community of 


copy in russia gilt and tooled. Nor would the exemption of| Ordinary folks who subscribe to Mudie or Smith, and — 
an editio princeps from everyday sordid work restrain his sacri- | three or four hundred volumes in a back-room which they 
legious hands. If it should contain the thing he desires to see, | “ the library,” can scarcely imagine a desire for books so in- 
what isto hinder him from wrenching out the twentieth | satiable as that which consumed Richard Heber, for instance. 
volume of your a ay a or]Ersch und Gruber,| The number of this gentleman’s books was stated in six figures, 
leaving a vacancy like an extracted front-tooth, and carrying: and the catalogue of them occupied five thick octavo volumes. 
it off to his den of Cacus ?” He satisfied his own conscience by adopting a creed which he 
The learned world is divided by our author into two classes | announced thus: “ Why you see, sir, no man can comfortably 
—those who return books borrowed by them, and those who | do without three copies of a book. One he must have for a 
do not ; and Papaverius belonged to the latter order. He was show-copy, and he will probably keep it at his country-house; 
not very careful either of those he thus unlawfully detained. | another he will require for his own use and reference ; and un- 
There is a legend of a book-creditor having once forced his way | less he is inclined to part with this, which is very inconvenient, 
into his den, and there beheld “a sort of rubble-work inner- | or risk the injury of his best copy, he must needs have a third 
wall of volumes, with their edges outward; while others, | at the service of his friends.” 
bound and unt d, the plebeian sheep-skin, and the aristo-| “Some years ago,” says a writer in the (Gentleman’s Maga- 
cratic russian, were squeezed into certain tubs drawn from the | zine, “ Heber built a new library at his house at Hodnet, which 
washing establishment of a confiding landlady.” If book-| is said to be full. His residence at Pimlico, where he died, is 
wealth, to which he did attach some sort of value, was thus | filled, like Magliabechi’s at Florence, with books, from the top 
treated by Papaverius, it may be well imagined that vulgar | to the bottom—every chair, every table, every passage contain- 
money was not much looked after. Those who knew him a| ing piles of erudition. He had another house in York Street, 
little, called him a loose man in niary affairs; those who | laden from the ground-floor to the garret with curious books. 
knew him well, laughed at the idea of coupling any notion of| He had a library in the High Street, Oxford, an_ immense li- 
pecuniary responsibility with his nature at all. “ You might | b at Paris, another at Antwerp, another at Brussels, an- 
as well attack the character of the nightingale, that may have | other at Ghent, and at other places in the Low Countries and 
nipped up your five-pound note and torn it to shreds, to serve | in Germany. 
as nest-building material. Only immediate craving necessities Among other curious characteristics that help to make 
could ever extract from him an acknowledgment of the com-| works valuable to book-hunters are typographical errors. 
mon vulgar agencies by which men subsist in civilised so- |“ The celebrated Elzevir Cesar of 1635 is known by this, that 
ciety Zand only while the necessity lasted did the acknowledg- | the number of the 149th page is misprinted 153. All that want 
ment exist. Take just one example, which will render this| this peculiar distinction are counterfeits. The little volume 
clearer than any generalities. He arrives very late at a friend’s | being, as Brunet says ‘une des plus jolies et plus rares de la 
door, and on gaining admission—a process in which he often | collection des Elzevier,’ gave a temptation to fraudulent imita- 
endured impediments—he represents, with his usual silver | tors, who, as if by a providential arrangement for their detec- 
voice and measured rhetoric, the absolute necessity of his | tion, lapsed into acc at the critical figure.” When Fal- 
being then and there invested with a sum ofmoney,in the cur- | staff's “ Table of G eld” was replaced by “’a babbled of 
rent coin of the realm—the amount limited, from the nature | green fields,” the world rejoiced, but in the eyes of the book- 
of his necessities, which he very freely states, to seven shillings | hunters, the volume containing the foolish words is most 
and sixpence. Discovering, or fancying he discovers, signs| esteemed. A solid scholar who never missed a date, nor left 
that his eloquence is likely to be unproductive, he is fortu- | out a word in copying a title- , nor ever ended a sentence 
nately reminded that, should there be any difficulty in connec- | with a monosyllable, was once thus hideously misrepresented 
tion with security for the repayment of the loan, he is at that | by his printer. “ In the pride of his unspotted purity, he little 
moment in Vag oye of a document, which he is prepared to | knew what a humiliation fate had pre for him. It hap- 
deposit with the lender—a document calculated, he cannot | pened to him to have to state how Theodore Beza, or some 
doubt, to remove any feeling of anxiety which the most pru-| contemporary of his, went to sea in a Candian vessel. This 
dent person could experience in the circumstances. After aj statement, at the last moment, when the sheet was goin 
rummage in his pockets, which develops miscellaneous and | throagh the press, caught the eye of an intelligent and ju 
varied, but as yet by no means valuable possessions, he at last | cious corrector, more conversant with shipping-lists than with 
| comes to the object of his search, a crumpled bit of paper, and | the literature of the sixteenth century, who saw clearly what 
spreads it out—a fifty-pound bank-note! The friend, who | had been meant, and took upon himself, like a man who ha 
knew him well, was of opinion that, had he, on delivering | all pottering nonsense, to make the necessary correction with- 
over the seven shillings and sixpence, received the bank-note, | out consulting the author. The consequence was, that 
he never would have heard anything more of the transaction | read with some surprise, under the authority of the paragon 
from the other party. It was also his opinion that, before accuracy, that Theodore Beza had gone t o sea in a Canadian 
‘coming to a personal friend, the owner of the note had made | vessel.”” ‘In one of the editions of the modern annual, called 
several efforts to raise money on it among persons who might | “ Men of the Time,” some lines dropped out of Robert Owen $s 
take a purely business view of such transactions ; but the late-| biography into that of the Bishop of Oxford’s, which imme 
| hess of the hour, and something in the appearance of the thing | diately followed it. The article upon the reverend pre 
altogether, had induced these mercenaries to forget their cun- | therefore begins as follows: “Oxford, the right reverend 
ning, and decline the transaction.” , Samuel Wilberforce, bishop of, was born in 1805. A more 
With all his faults, however, Papaverius had a loving soul; | kind-hearted and truly benevolent man does not exist. A 
| too much learning, assisted by other causes, had made him a|sceptic as religious revelation, he is nevertheless a2 
little mad, but it not e him—and it makes many men | out-and-out believer in spirit movements.” But perhaps the 
—churlish. With him, as the present writer has cayse | most amusing instance of this sort of mistake occurs in a2 
» know, it —_ ~ perilous matter - present a gift-book, al- ‘Ametieon odiien of Hamlet, in that Prince’s wild soliloquy— 
ough it might have been written by a young man, and pub- : “ wer 
fe ‘denied to business beg gt 




















lished within the week ; the time that pleas: ; and 
and his own affairs, he would cheerfully spend in enco Ee peat ne oe | ore ae ’ 
ment and genial criticism. The ordinary book-hunter’s As he is very potent with such spirits, 

viour under the like infliction, is different indeed ; every tri- Abuses me to damn me.” 
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The amended reading stands— 


“ As he is very potent with such spirits, 
Abuses me t me.” 

Among the books with titles which are calculated to mis- 
lead the unwary, Mr. Burton instances the “ Diversions of 
Purley’—one of the toughest books in existence; “ Urban 
Bees, by Leo Allatius, a biographical work, devoted to the 
great men who flourished during the pontificate of Urban 
VILL, whose family carried bees on their coat-armorial; ana 
“ Knickerbocker’s nen ny Oe New York.” “MacEwen on 
the Types—a theological book treating of the types of Chris- 
tianity in the old law, he once beheld vehemently competed 
for at an auction by a citizen artisan and a buriy farmer, the 
former of whom thought that it had refereace to his own craft 
(that of a compositor), and the latter that it was “a buik upo’ 
the tups,” otherwise rams. “Mr. Ruskin, too, having formed 
the pleasant original design of abolishing the difference be- 
tween Popery and Protestantism, through the persuasive in- 
fluence of his own special eloquence, set forth his views on the 
matter in a book which he termed a treatise “On the Con- 
struction of Sheepfolds.” 1 have been informed that this work 
had a considerable run among the muirland farmers, whose 
reception of it was not flattering.” 

A very interesting chapter is devoted by Mr. Burton to an- 
tiquarian book-clubs, and includes a history of the famous 
Roxburghe Club, whose list of after-dinner toasts is given in| 
appropriate black-letter. The primitive members used to | 
sport these toasts in proof of their high caste in book-hunting | 
freemasonry, whithersoever they went. “One of these hap- 
pening, on a tour in the Highlands, to open his refreshment 
wallet on the top of Ben Lomond, pledged his guide in the 
potent cin du pays to Christopher Valdarfer, John Gutenberg, 
and the others. The Celt had no objection in the world to 
pledge successive glasses to these names, which he had no 
doubt belonged ‘to fery respectable persons, probably to the 
chief landed gentry of his entertainer’s neighbourhood. But 
the best Glenlivet would not induce him to pledge ‘ the cause 
of Bibliomania all over the world,’ being unable to foresee 
what influence the utterance of words so unusual and so sus- 
piciously savouring cf demonology might exercise over his fu- 
ture destiny.” There is nothing, in short, interesting or amus- 
ing which Mr. Burton fails to tell us about book-hunters. He 
may not indeed, like Magliabechi,* librarian to the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, be able to direct you to any book in the 
world, “ with the precision with which the metropolitan po- 
liceman directs you to St. Paul’s or Piccadilly,” but he would 
probably know what peculiarity it possesses which causes you 
to inquire for it.« Nothing is so unpromising in its subject but 
that he manages to extract from it something strange and hu- 
morous; bulls—by no means papal ones—from ecclesiastical 
works, and jokes trom the dullest law reports. Nay, we are 
taught by his pleasant volume that even an index is a field of 
literature not necessarily barren of Amusement. “ A searcher 
after something or other running his eye down the index of a 
law-book, through letter B, arrived at the reference ‘ Best, Mr. 
Justice—his great mind.’ Desiring to be better acquainted 
with the particulars of this assertion, he turned up the fase re- 
ferred to, and there found to his entire satisfaction, ‘ Mr. Jus- 
tice Best said he had a great mind to commit the witness for 
prevarication.’” 
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THE TRIALS OF AN INVENTOR. 
Concluded from last week's “ Albion.” 
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The “Admiralty appointed 200 or 300 men for the purpose, 
but they never succeeded in getting it more than 1000 yards 
in aday. Behold! in the accounts submitted by his manufac- 
turers Bauer had discovered a little error of 16,700 rubles ! 
And instead ot discreetly ignoring the national peculiarity— 
oh, cruel insult to the institutions of Holy Russia !—he de- 
nounced it as a fraud! Then, in his long supervision, he had 
exposed a hundred others of the same character. So he had 
raised up an army of martyrs against him, ready to go any 
length to avenge their wrongs. 

A report was sent in to Prince Constantine (as Lord High 
Admiral), by the Marine Technical Department, representing 
the new hyponaut as “quite incapable of floating ; that as 
soon as she touched the water she would sink to rise no more, 
and that every part of her mechanism was designed on incor- 
rect principles.” The Prince inspected her, was convinced of 
the untruth of the accusation, and immediately gave to her 
inventor full power to order her plan of transport himself, 
placing 200 sailors and their officers under his command for 
the work. In twenty-four hours Bauer brought her trium- 
phantly into Cronstadt harbour, May 26th, 1856, accomplish- 
ing a far greater distance in a day and a night than the whole 
Admiralty of all the Russias had managed in many months. 
He immediately set to work for her first experiment ; took in 
the 45,000 lbs. of water for sinking her, and to obtain any spe- 
cific gravity more easily, fixed the cast-iron ballast at various 
points along the vessel's bottom. The arrangements were 
just concluding when Prince Constantine arrived, not a little 
surprised at what Bauer had done since yesterday, and hearti- 
ly congratulating him on bringing “ all the evil prophecies to 
naught.” As soon as the specific gravity with the displaced 
water was obtained, an additonal 5 Ibs. ballast enolate 
secured an equable descent ; double that weight pumped from 
the vessel she would rise in the same ratio. An officer, ten 
sailors, and a Smith went down with Bauer. He suys he never 
saw men cross themselves with such unction as his sailors, 
when, after their first dip, they again got above water, crying 
“ Staba Bochu!” (Thank God !) and meaning it too. 

Daily trials at different rates of speed succeeded this first 
satistactory experiment. The hyponaut’s horizontal locomo- 
tive power, both back and forward, her immobility when 
wished, and capability of descending either direct or at any 
given angle, were proved satisfactorily. Four men to wor 
the treadwheels and pumps were found sufficient for short ex- 
periments. As the machine could contain but a small amount 
of air, it was not found practicable to make more than about 
three versts in one descent. The men were obliged to rest at 
intervals from the treadwheel, as sharp work under water as 
above, and Bauer was convinced that for deep sea investiga- 
tions, it would be necessary to apply the motive power he had 
invented. 

June 12th, 1856.—Bauer, fixing his vessel in midwater, wrote 
a letter of thanks to Prince Constantine, to King Max, of Ba- 
varia (who, though unable to employ, had been interested in 
the invention, and assisted the inventor once with 200 florins), 
and a few lines to his parents. He begged his companion, 
Lieutenant Fedorowitch, to add his signature, but he would 
only do so for the first letter, declaring “ the invention must 
be held as a state secret.” 

The kindness of Prince Constantine enabled Bauer to secure 
the help of two learned academicians for several under-water 
voyages. Among many experiments they carried out, we may 
mention those of the 2nd July, 1856. 

Bauer descended with eight sailors and a smith; as soon as 





Bauer next determined, as a last resource, to try if fortune 
was more favourable in the north, and proceeded to Russia. 
His plans immediately awakened the interest of Prince Con- 
stantine, and after exhibiting his model and drawings before a | 
marine commission, appointed by the influence of the Prince 
to consider them, he received orders to commence an hypo- | 
nautical apparatus, to be 52 ft. long, 12 fv. 6 in. high, 11 ft. | 
broad, to be built of iron plates } in. thick, supported by 3} in. | 
iron ribs; thus securing strength sufficient to support the 
weight of a column of water 150 ft. high. He consented to | 
keep the method of construction secret, to superintend all the | 
expenses incurred, and, when the vessel had realised his pro- 
mises, to accept 20,000 rubles as his reward. The works were 
began the 3rd May, 1855. The vessel to be provided with three 
large and two small cylinders, the larger to contain 45,000 lbs. 
of water, which would immediately cause her to sink. The 
anyle of her descent, to 49 deg., was determined by inferior 
iron ballast, to be moved in a groove as required ; her speed 
of descent, regulated by the two smaller cylinders, containing 
620 Ibs. of water. Bauer had found the admission of 10 Ibs. 
only would be sufficient to sink her 1 foot in five minutes, and 
maintain the same rate of fall; 49 Ibs. carried her 24 ft. in one 
minute. Force-pumps secured the ejection of the ballast wa- 
ter from the cylinders, and enabled those in charge, as a 
greater or less quantity was thrown out, to keep the vessel at 
any given level. A screw worked by treadwheels moved her 
back or forwards, her rudder to the left or right, and a screw 
fixed in the centre of the keel enabled her to turn as on a pi- 
vot. Except in very thick water artificial light was unneces- 
sary by her being provided with eighteen windows. A jointed 
iron arm-case, with an elastic glove, enabled those within to 
unship the moveable ballast hung below ; two other arm-cases | 
in her head gave the means for securing the grenades; the 
arm-cases could all three be drawn within the vessel, though 
remaining hermetically fastened to her. He found means 
could be arranged for an explorer to leave and return to the 
vessel, when she had reached the bottom, without allowing 
any water to enter, and that the man could take with him a 
sufficient amount of air, without any connection with the in- 
terior. Thus the use of the hyponaut in pearl-fishing, scientific 
purposes, recovery of wrecks, and war operations would be 
much enhanced. The funds at his disposal did not, however, al- | 
low him to provide the diving chamber; and, indeed, the work | 
was considered a merely experimental one, and he could not 
have carried out his proposed application of atmospheric | 
power on so small a scale. 

The great men of science at St. Petersburg had declared 
officially that “if Herr Bauer’s plan for submarine navigation 








did not succeed, they believed no other would ever solve the | from the hold, and arran, 


problem.” And now, November 2nd, 1855, the Russian ad- 
miralty entered into possession of the completed “ hyponaut.” | 
But all these last months a great entanglement of very dirty 
red tape had been gathering round the hands of our inventor. 
Prince Constantine and Baron Mangle, Minister of Mari 


the vessel was under the surface she was made to roll and 
pitch like an intoxicating porpoise ; the exercise discontinued 
now and then to take observations on the tem: ture. Of 
course such “ sea practice had caused an abnormal con- 


-} ” 
| sumption of air. The temperature on earth stood 35 deg. 


Reau., and was at first 40jdeg. within the ema then gra- 
dually sunk to, and remained at, 18 or 20 deg. The burning 
power of tallow and stearine candles were tested; the first 
showed a diminution of light after two hours, and after four 
hours ten minutes went out; the flame of the wax candle be- 
gan to fail at the same moment, and expired after five hours 
and five minutes; the stearine held out for six hours, twenty- 
five minutes, and Went out at last, leaving the wick quite 
black, quenched by the excessive moisture from the respira- 
tion. To the repeated irfquiries as to “how they felt,” the 
sailors constantly answered, “ Quite well.” 

When lucifers were struck they only fizzed and sputtered, 
would not burn. German tinder succeeded better ; for the ex- 
hausted atmosphere, hungering for oxygen, uniting with the 
atoms of saltpetre in the process of ignition, the tinder, in- 
stead of its usual dull glow, threw out a long bright flame, 
made as it were of electric sparks. 

Though the eighteen windows of the hyponaut gave light 
enough for ordinary purposes, yet in the peaty water of Cron- 
stadt they were insufficient to allow close inspection of the 
bottom at sixteen or eighteen feet. A reflecting lamp placed 
at one of the windows allowed an observer from another to 
perfectly well investigate the ground. The success of the at- 
tempt was slightly compromised by the fishes, who insisted 
upon swarming round the lighted windows to investigate in 
their turn this monstrous crustacea and its inhabitants. In 


| such numbers came the fish sometimes, nothing but their close- 


acked heads could be seen behind the giass! And they fol- 
owed their visitors in crowds as long as the vessel remained 
under water. 

Bauer was not allowed to take a professional photographer 
with him, but mastering the art indifferently well, he actually 
succeeded in getting a carte de visite from the natives below. 
Unhappily the vessel was not maintained quite still, and the 
windows were badly placed for the purpose, but Bauer at least 
proved that the mysteries of the deep may be made to yield 
up their shadows to satisfy men’s curiosity. He ascertained 
he should be able to prolong the stay under water to any 

iven period by furnishing his machine with two tubes four 
inches in diameter communicating with the upper air, merely 
worked by a small force-pump within the vessel; they would 
indeed entirely renew its 6000 cubic feet of atmosphere in six- 
teen seconds. 

A kind of perpetual slight shower of saltwater supplied 
at the stern by bringing a supply 
of oxygen, was found to enable the divers to remain two hours 
and a longer without air from above. 


The Admiralty had not been sleeping all this time: they 


now sent in a report to Prince Constantine, stating that | 


c né, | “ Bauer could not fasten his ventilating tubes trom within, but | of 500 feet, and capabili 
in vain given all their influence to forward the work; the | had send out a sailor throu 


Admiralty had always found new hindrances in the way, and | already under water.” Had 


done so the vessel must have 





tary and scientific, were appointed to it. They ate, drank, 
and made observations for five hours under water, isolated 
from the upper atmosphere, tested the vessel’s action in eve 
way, and finding her day after day equally docile to command, 
they ~ ‘eed declared all doubts of her success entirely de- 
stroyed. 

The coronation of the present Emperor, September 6th, 1856, 
was celebrated by Bauer and his men as no king’s or kaiser’s 
had ever been before. He went down with Lieutenant Fedo- 
rowitch, his sailors, and four musicians. After singing the 
“ Native Hymn” above water, as soon as the first salute was 
fired down sank the hyponaut. Each baring his head, they 
then sang to the music, “ God preserve our Emperor.” Toasts 
and triumph-marches followed, and loud cheers, the tranquil 
fish looking in all the time, wondering what new madness had 
seized their visitors. The trumpets sounded strangely soft- 
ened, as though they were played some way outside the vessel, 
and the trumpeters found under water practice far easier than 
on terra firma. The music and cheers were heard 400 feet off 
on the surface. 

eC ission prohibited any intelligence being” sent to 
the Emperor or Prince of these novel celebrations, though the 
latter had left orders that all news of interest should be imme- 
diately telegraphed. 

About this time, Admiral Napier arriving in Cronstadt, the 
authorities had the hyponaut hidden away behind a large ship 
whenever he came into the harbour. 

Bauer had found Lieutenant Fedorowitch was in league 
with his enemies, and had always, when possible, contrived 
his absence in his voyages. But he now (October 2nd) re- 
ceived orders to blow up a large ship under the inspection of 
the new Commission, and take the Lieutenant with him. The 
ship had been placed in an almost unattainable ition, three 
and a half versts from Cronstadt. Bauer s for the work 
with the hyponaut sinking at a considerable angle. But the 
Lieutenant was steering, and suddenly they found the stern 
fast aground in a sand-bank, and the screw tangled in weeds 
and rubbish. They were forty feet distant from the ship, but 
could neither advance nor retire. The ballast water was then 
pumped out, and the head immediately rose, but the stern re- 
mained fixed. Bauer began to throw off the iron ballast pro- 
vided for emergencies, and at last the sand and seaweed began 
slowly to yield to the vessel’s efforts, and she was fast safely 
regaining a horizontal position, when her commander was 
horror-struck by a great rush of water through the hatchway : 
he and the men rushed to close it, and found the Lieutenant 
had left it open as he furtively crept out on to the head, now 
quite above water. It was in vain to attempt to shut out the 
water now; the trap could not be pulled down, and Bauer 
and the sailors were obliged to follow the Lieutenant, and 
leave the hyponaut to fill and settle down. 

When Prince Constantine arrived in Cronstadt an official 
report awaited him, representing the Lieutenant's conduct as 
a performance of his duty in so saving his own valuable life. 
The Prince thought otherwise, and removed him from his 
office on the Commission, assuring Bauer he “ knew no acci- 
dent would have happened had not Fedorowitch been present.” 
The hyponaut was swamped on the 2nd October, 1856, on her 
134th (!) trial under water. 

Bauer now received orders to build a submarine corvette of 
24 guns, with steam power for surface na’ jon, and his 
atmospheric invention to act under water. e was to be 
provided with sufficient air to remain six hours below water 
with 75 men. To be about 150 feet long, 12 feet high, and 20 
feet broad. The cannons to be closed by a self-acting valve 
when under water, but to be fired from above the level by 
allowing the vessel to rise when at the right distance from the 
enemy. She was to be fish-shaped, and capable of 
with sails if required; and Bauer to imm ly fu a 
model 16 feet long. He was appointed a salary of 130 rubles 
a month, with a uniform,—an important matter in Russia,— 
and the official title of “ Submarine Engineer.” 

The rape was recovered again after four weeks, but 
parts of the machinery required repair; and, in spite of the 
repeated orders of the Lord High Admiral, remained uncom- 
pleted from November, 1856, till 1858, 

When Bauer commenced arrangements for building the 
submarine corvette and model,—though Prince Constantine 
had given strict orders he should be supplied with everything 
—— for the purpose within the estimated sum,—he was 
informed that he must take the whole value of that sum in 
equal sized metal plates, though he had applied but for a small 
number of various proportions. He could besides get no 
wages for his seven workmen, nor the necessary money for 
requisite castings. Had he taken the plates offered, and dis- 
posed of the surplus number, his enemies would have involved 
him in the tortures of a law suit. He was forced to bring the 
works to a close : he had no private means to carry them on, 
and for this delay the Admiralty stopped his salary! Again 
Prince Constantine came to his relief, indignantly ordered his 
arrears to be paid up, and his appointments in future to be on 
no pretence detained. 

But his enemies were getting reckless, and, as a last resource, 
to drive him from the country in disgust, they threatened to 
seize his model, then almost completed. The threat had its 
effect. Bauer sent ia his resignation of official rank and duties, 
and begged leave to quit the country. No notice was taken 
of this nor of two subsequent applications,—instead came an 
order for him to raise the Le Re, a vessel which had sunk 
with crew and cargo. 

One-sixth of the value saved he was to receive as disburse- 
ment for expense and labour. He was now paid 10,000 
roubles, one-half of the stipulated sum, for the hyponaut; the 
other half was refused, as the vessel had not attained the speed 
he had anticipated. With this sum he at once went on with 
the model of the corvette ; but could come to no arrangement 
with the Minister of Marine regarding the le Fort. No one 
seemed to know clearly where she foundered. Then the 
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Government would not allow any one inted by Bauer to 
| meddle in the valuation of the salvage. es, he was now 
told, that the Church, having burnt so many yards of candles, 
| and chaunted no end of prayers for the drowned men in the 
ship, claimed for thus settling them in the other world, to be 
| their sole executors and legatees in this. So he must get his 
problematical sixth in the teeth of all the popes of Muscovy. 
In the meantime he had determined on a new apparatus for 
| raising the wreck, ad pting the main principles of the hypo- 
naut to a diving-bell ; he would have given it a sinking power 
of resisting sixteen times the weight 
of our atmosphere,—an impossibility to the open divi 
The men descended in it to take down the exhausted 
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oons 
now the vessel was at last finished, the ice had set in, and) been ai once swamped. They followed this charge with va- | which, when securely fastened to the wreck, were to be in- 


there was no resource but to move it from St. Petersburg to 
Cronstadt, to test its powers. 





_* This bibliophile being asked concerning the whereabouts of a 


certain volume, is said to have replied off-hand: “ There is but one | CDérgetic indignation and uncom 





rious ingenious inventions of the same sort, till they went too 
far, and the Prince became suspicious,—had the trans- 
lated and sent to Bauer, who answered it in a letter of such 
truth, as might 


P' 
copy of that book in the world. It is in the Grand Seignior’s | have caused a stroke of apoplexy to a rince of weaker nerves. 
library at Constantino Me ~~ x i Constan: 


and is the seventh book in the second 


shelf on the right as you go in.” 





tine immediately consen: 


to Bauer's demand for 
@ new commission of investigation. Eighteen 


persons, mili- 


| flated by connecting tubes from above water, and then com- 

| mence their ascent, unassisted, to the surface. 

| The Academy of Science (St. ry say fre the inventor 

a ty complimentary testimonial for h application of 

| scence power ; and, in fact, Bauer did not want for com- 
but an honest man thoroughly in earnest and de- 

to do his work, finds but poor comfort in them 
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liability, it is a serious question for the Directors to consider 
whether or not it will be expedient to pay these notes. They 
cannot announce their intention of doing so; such a course 
would be holding out a premium to forgers; but if they refuse 


for intrigue, corruption, and falsehood awaiting his every 


step. 
ile could not proceed with the corvette—it was hopeless 
to attempt the Le Fort. He had escaped his civil and 






sent forgeries may possibly lead the Directors to make in- 
creased exertions for the safety of the public, and it would 
certainly seem an easy matter to devise a note which shall be 
less -_,” imitate than that now in use.—London paper, 
August 23. 


military enemies; but if the Church joined them, what hope 
had he? 

He was offered the honorary rank of major, but he had not 
laboured and thought all these years to be paid with a tag of 
gold lace ; and feeling he was too powerless, despite the gener- 
ous aid of the Imperial Prince, to contend against the full 
strength of “system,” he obtained leave to return to his 
fatherland. 

When he would have entered the army in Bavaria, he wes 
informed he could not be admitted in any higher than that of 
ser, t! And this he declined. . 

me time after he was engaged to raise a sunken steamer in 
the Lake Constance. He succeeded in raising her, though 
from very deep water, but his machinery, instead of the pre- 
pared linen and india-rubber balloons he had designed for the 
Le Fort, was now represented by small beer-barrels, which 
burst as they rose with their burden to the surface. Indeed, 
the funds placed at his disposal had been miserably insufficient, 
and obliged him to have recourse to this expedient. Had a 
vessel been near, the wreck might still have been saved; but 
before one could be brought it sunk again. 

We must not suppose er’s whole ingenuity was occupied 
in the works we have particularised. The failure of the great 
Atlantic Telegraph especially directed his thoughts to some 
means for carrying out its objects with greater success. His 
plan would have hung the wire in mid-water, saving it from 
excessive pressure and any abrasion from the bottom, and held 
in its position by air-suspendants. He thong greater firm- 
ness would be given to the coil by applying a coating of 
mixed caoutchouc and gutta-percha to the wire, when heated, 
to prevent peeling by closer ion, and by an increased 
firmness, diminishing the evils of friction. 

He designed folding-boats for easy stowage on ship board, to 
be always ready for immediate use; these boats to be pro- 
vided with compass and ridder, and furnished with a screw. 
The material to be employed for them remains their inventor's 
secret, until a company, with a capital of 40,000 to 50,000 
thalers undertakes to adopt the invention after he has proved 
to them its success. . 

As almost every mechanician has had his dream of aerial 
navigation, We cannot be surprised to find the designer of the 
hyponaut planned a machine to make us alike independent of 
land and water travel ; but we must pass from this, the poetry 
of air-pumps and levers, to the stern prose to an invention, the 
prototypes of which furnish rhetoric to the Jimes, and subject 
of discourse of every one. 

Here we will give Wilhelm Bauer's own words: we quote 
from a private letter written from Lindau, Nov., 1859: 

“ From observations I have made in England, France, and 
Russia, I would construct revolving batteries, which should 
unite all the —_ advantages of floating and land defences, 
without, I believe, the disadvantages of the latter. Here I can 
give you but arough sketch of my idea. I would have an iron, 
shot-proof, revolving battery, with from nine to twenty-four 
guns, anchored close to the shore, where the hull, scarcely 
ng above water, would offer no mark to the enemy’s fire. 
For inland fortifications, these batteries, requiring as they 
would, no great depth of water, could be placed, in any given 
number, in moats, surrounding an inner citadel, which 
would supply room for stores and shelter for the men when 
required. * * *” 


In a sw uent letter from Berlin, Jan., 1860, he mentions 
having submitted this plan to Prince Adalbat of Prussia (head 
of the Marine Department), who, with other technical men 
who had considered it, expressed the highest approval of its 


That ultimate success will reward Wilhelm Bauer, we ma 
yet hope. The press throughout Germany is at last ow - 
cally advocating his claims to the respect and attention of his 
yon tne cetings a —_ oy and societies are 

carry out eas W e necessary means to 

their full sealigiion. 

ith this # for better days awaiting him, we must 
conclude our faint outline of an inventor's trials. Time alone 
can verify the worth of his thoughts and endeavours. Had he 
had a more liberal education, or a kindlier vantage-ground for 
his start in life, than that given in the ranks of an army to 
scientific talent, he might have been spared some of the cramp- 
ing hindrances of poverty and bitterness of delayed ho 

appeared poor, an adventurer, before high official di i- 
taries too ready at any word of innovation to protect their 
routine-dulled eyes with the blue spectacles of mistrust, before 
venturing to look on the unhallowed thing. 


—_——_ > 
BANK-NOTE FORGERIES, 

For the first time in the history of the Bank of England, 
spurious notes printed on its own paper are in circulation. 
é test upon which the public have hitherto mainly relied— 
the watermark—is no longer any security, and they have, 
therefore, more to fear from the present {prgery than from any 
ever before perpetrated. If the common rumour is correct, 
the Bank has paid a large sum already in exchange for false 
notes, and the plot against it was ay discovered through 
several notes of the same number being presented. The loss 
already sustained may not be so great as represented, but, be- 
Mo all question, a very large quantity of paper—about 
5,000 sheets—has been stolen from the mills, and it is toler- 
ably certain that the forgers did not begin to put the notes in 
circulation until they had used up all their raw material, and 
were ready to present the notes simultaneously in all direc- 
tions. By this time the false paper has been carefully distri- 
bated over the Continent, and it will be many months—per- 
haps years—before the Bank Directors will be able to estimate 
to what extent the forgeries have been successful. So com- 
lete is the imitation of the true note that only a few of the 
ank authorities, acquainted with certain private marks, can 
distinguish between them. Under these circumstances what 
— have the public against being duped and swindled ? 
uvery one is asking whether the Directors will be liable to 
pay these forged notes. Nor can the decision of Lord Mans- 
eld be considered to dis entirely of the question. The 
je ent then pronounced was, that the Bank cannot be held 
to pay forged notes; but in this case a totally new ele- 

ment-is introduced. The notes are printed on the au 
Bank paper, and is it right that the public should be sufferers 
by the negligence of the Directors in not taking effectual pre- 
cautions to prevent the robbery of their property? Undoubt- 
edly the Bank has received no consideration for these notes, 


and, therefore, it cannot be called w to them on 
sentation ; but the bond fide holder of the ped gS have quod 
ground for an action against the Governors, provi he can- 
not trace it to the person from whom he receiv 


ed it, and 
against whom his remedy first lies. Spat Sun teas te 


















to pay, the confi - ee wae, at home and ey 
be very much weakened, and t aper issues mi; ‘ 
garded with suspicion. Even now there are thousands of per- A BRIDE FOR A PRINCE. 
sons who will not take a Bank-note, because they have no; ‘he fortunate heir to the English Crown is, in one respect, 
longer anything to guide them in their judgment as to whe-| the most unfortunate man of the age. His Royal Highness 
ther it is genuine or false. A run upon gold is not by any | Prince Albert Edward of Great ee accomplished, 
means an unlikely contingency, and a few lines in the City | well looking, thoroughly well educated, generally beloved, and 
articles of the morning papers this week lead us to believe | jn the prospective possession of one of the most glittering dia- 
that the Directors are preparing for such an event. On one) dems in the world; and yet, in the plenitude of all these 
day £10,000 in sovereigns was taken into the Bank. It seems | earthly and heavenly gifts, can only select his ag through 
to be thought in Threadneedle Street that the wisest policy is|}ife trom among seven fair damsels. Tom Brown, the City 
to be as silent as possible on the subject ; but, in reality, this | clerk, who tries to be gentleman upon sixty pounds a year, 
lan only increases the apprehensions felt out of doors. The | would not tolerate for a moment the idea of having his matri- 
irectors would be acting far more judiciously in making | monial horizon narrowed to such dimensions ; nor would even 
known some method of detecting the false note. The danger | John Styles, the ph man, who works for board wages six 
is not to be averted by sitting with closed doors and endea- | days in the week, on the seventh courts all the girls of the 
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for counterfeit 


vouring to gag the city correspondents. : 
The Directors cannot be at a loss for precedents to guide 


them in this emergency. For more than a century the Gov- 


ernors have had to guard against the most ingenious schemes 

their issues. The Corporation had been in 
existence sixty-four years before a forgery was attempted— 
those quiet times have never yet returned. It is true that, 


owing to various causes, Bank-notes had sometimes sunk low 


in value, and in 1695 they were at 20 per cent. discount; but 
no losses had yet been sustained from forgeries. The man to 
whom belongs the “melancholy celebrity,” as Mr. Francis 
calls it, of first imitating the Bank-note successfully, was a 
linen-draper named Richard Vaughan; but an end was very 
soon put to this culprit’s operations. A few years later—in 
1780-3—the Governors were perplexed by the most remarka- 
ble forgeries ever attempted down to the present time. The 
name of Charles Price would probably still send a thrill of 
horror through the rich “old y” of Threadneedle-street. 
A little book publisned at Liverpool some years te a 
curious account of this man’s career. He began life by forging 
a “character” for himself, and by means of this he obtained a 
situation in a merchant's office. He eee omy evinced an 
ingenuity which almost deserves to be dignified by the name 
of talent in similar nefarious practices. He made his own ink 
and paper, printed the notes himself at a private press, and 
countertfei the signatures of the cashiers so exactly, that 
those gentlemen themselves were unable to swear that they 
were forgeries. He usually employed a servant, who was un- 
conscious of his master’s crimes, to the notes at the dif- 
ferent lotteries then in existence. hen the notes had been 
traced to these lotteries, the Governors had no further clue, 
and thus the forger escaped detection. Price was such an 
adept at disguising his person that one of his servants could 
not identify him at the trial. His own wife had not the least 
knowl of his pr i One day he went to the Bank 
and in £10, for which he received a ticket for a note. 
Unobserved by the clerks, he changed the figures into £100, 
and was immediately paid the amount. Disguised differently, 
he practised the same manceuvre on other occasions, and 

le in this way nearly £1000 before the suspicions of the 
cashiers were awakened. “Such was his success,” says his 
enthusiastic biographer, “ that in one day he negotiated sixty 
ten pound notes, and changed fourteen fifty pound notes for 
seven one —— notes.” Ultimately. he was hunted 
, but he eluded justice after all by hanging 


Another most successful forger was William Mathison. It 
was only by his own admission of his guiltthat a conviction 
was obtained, the cashiers being unable to prove that his 
counterfeit notes were really forgeries. The private marks 
now on the true notes leave no loophole of escape as this for 
the forger. In 1801 a regular traffic was carried on in forged 
notes between an Italian named Alessi and one John Nicholls 
of Birmingham, the latter selling the notes at 6s. in the pound. 
This was bad enough; but in 1819 the number of forgeries was 
80 that, according to Mr. Francis, the Governors spent 

220,000 in three months for prosecutions alone. It was then 
that a solemn consultation was held, and every one was in- 
vited to send in projects for preventing forgery. 108 were re- 
ceived and discussed, and 78 varieties of paper was submitted, 
but as the Bank engraver imitated them all successfully, they 
were rejected. In 1817, as it appears from the official returns, 
28,412 one pound notes were forged, in addition to 1839 two 
pound and 75 five pound notes. Altogether, 31,180 counter- 
teit notes were circulated in this single year. 

The Bank has sometimes suffered from the dishonesty of its 
own servants. A memorable instance is that of a clerk named 
Turner, who one day had the sum of £4,795 15s. to place to 
the account of the late Sir Robert Peel. Turner altered the 
figures to £14,795 15s., and having thus added £10,000 to the 
sum, he opened a fictitious account, debited it with this 
amount, transferred the stock, sold out, and at once keted 
the £10,000. At his trial a principal witness could not be 
sworn because he did not believe in the New Testament, and 
Turner was acquitted. Another very singular instance of a 
loss falling upon the Bank is mentioned by Mr. Francis in his 
“History of the Bank ot England.” One of the directors 
wished to have a note of £30,000 in exchange for money which 
he paid into the Bank. He placed this note on the mantel- 
shelf, and happened to leave the room. Upon his return the 
note had disappeared, and all search for it was fruitless. The 
director was convinced that it had fallen into the fire and been 
consumed, and he applied to his colleagues for another. After 
some hesitation they gave him a fresh note, and no more was 
thought of the matter. Many years afterwards the original 
note was presented at the Bank, and, in spite of all the expla- 
—— and ae “*~ Directors, the —— insisted 
upon claiming the money, ahd it was paidtohim. Ita 
that the note had been found lodged Ces chimney Bre Di 
rector’s house when the place was pulled down,and from a brick- 
layer it passed into the hands of the person who presented it. A 
decision of Lord Manstield renders it imperative upon the Di- 
rectors to pay their notes even if they have been stolen unless, 
of course, the lawful owner has stopped them. A Jew once 
took advantage of this decision, and threatened the Governors 
with exposure on ‘Change if they refused him payment of a 
number of stolen notes he held, and thus s in getting 
the money. The judgment of Lord Mansfield upon the point 
was “that any person paying a valuabl ideration for a 
Bank-note, to bearer in a fair course of business, has an un- 
doubted right to recover the money of the Bank.” 

A bank-note which cannot be forged has yet to be produced. 
The Americans do not lack i uity, but they have not, 
hitherto, been able to battle the skill of the counterfeiter. Se- 





curity against phol forgery has, we believe, been 
gent by the Hongal' eek « 

t probably the Indian 
ee B0ee. & the Sevention would be of no greater service than 
the 8 much- 


simply by using a coloured paper, 


directors know how to take care of 


of England’ vaunted watermark. The pre- 


ish, bear the restriction. Both Tom and John would cer- 
tainly think themselves hardly used if, in this era of liberty, 
when locomotion is cheap and girls are plenty as blackberries, 
they should not be allowed to pick their spouses, at least, 
among a hundred fair ones, so as to be able to ae in- 
vestigate the comparative merits of black and blue eyes, plump 
and slender forms. They would feel aggrieved the more, as 
they are fully aware that the human flower-garden through 
which they are ae more than a hundred queens-of- 
hearts, being practically of almost unlimited dimensions, and 
expanding with every downwards in the social scale. It 
is only on the pinnacle of the pyramid that the space is con- 
tracted until, as in the case of a live prince of the blood royal, 
the matrimonial field is circumscribed by the fatal num 
Seven. The land on this elevated ground is measured out and 
registered by a royal Doomsday-book more formidable than 
the one preserved at the Chapter-house of Westminster Ab- 

. The book is well known and deeply reverenced as the 
« Almanach de Gotha.” 

The preat modern Doomsday-book, the “Almanach de 
Gotha,” divides all mankind—and womankind, of course— 
into the three classes of princes, nobles, and plebeians. The 
boundary between each of these classes is laid down most 
markedly and distinctly, making tres all but impossible. 
Sharpest in outline and best fenced off is the topmost division, 
comprising the various members of the royal families of Eu- 
rope. It is laid down as a law, more stringent than any in the 
Codex Justinianus, that all these members are irtigs, or 
equal by right of birth, whatever A their political or other 
position. Thus, the Czar of all the Russias, who rules a terri- 
tory of nearly eight millions of square miles, being one-seventh 
of the land of the whole earth, stands, according to the “ Al- 
manach de Gotha,” exactly on the same level with the sove- 
reign prince of Licht , whose realm extends over a few 
bogs in the ‘Tyrolese mountains, and who furnishes seventeen 
men and a drummer to the army of the German Confederation. 
So well, however, is the Coder of Gotha acknow among 
the royal class, that the Czar never for a moment hesi- 
tates to recognise the little prince, and all his little kith and 
kin, as ebendurtig ; and should the youngest son of Lichten- 
stein demand the hand of the autocrat’s only daughter, the 
offer would not in the least be held presumptuous, but per- 
fectly en régle. In epistolary intercourse, the Czar addresses the 
prince as “ Monsieur mon frére,” and in every other respect 
the brotherhood is carried into the smallest item of royal eti- 
quette. But great as is the equality on the high table ot 
royalty, immense also is the Gulf which severs it from the ter- 
race below, a the second division of Gotha humanity. 
There are barons in and Bohemia a thousand times 
as rich and powerful as the sovereign prince of Lichtenstein, 
but woe to them if they should aspire to the hand of one ot 
of Lichtenstein's daughters! An ignominious refusal would 
be the least for them to expect in return for such impudent 
daring ; and, even should they succeed in their matrimonial 
aspirations, the dreadful “ Almanach” would brand the union 
as “morganatic.” Equally detestable, from the Gotha stand- 
point, yet on the whole attended with lesser punishment, are 
breaches of the barrier separatirig the class of nobles from the 
vulgar herd, which are held up to public scorn under the name 
of mésalliances. But the law, in this point, has lost much of 
its rigour of late, and the execution of it is found to be at- 
tended with great difficulties. The more serious, therefore, 
has been the attention directed by the “ Almanach” to the 
royal class, and in order that contamination should become 
quite impossible the name of every member is carefully re- 
gistered, together with all particulars, and published annually 
forth to the world. It is in this list, and nowhere else on the 
habitable globe, that his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
must look for a wife. 

The catalogue of princes and princesses is a tolerably long 
one, extending over near a hundred of the royal Doome- 
day book ; and it seems rather extraordinary that there should 
be no more than seven fair ones in the list eligible for the 
selection of the heir-apparent to the crown of England. The 
fact is owing to some general and some particular causes. 
There are about eight hundred members of royalty in Europe, 
all ebendirtig and pa naga but the vast majority of them 
are in the sere and yellow leaf, past marrying and being mar- 
ried. Like English law lords and bishops, princes and prin- 
cesses, as a rule, attain to good old age, far above the average 
of vu humanity, The King of Wurtemburg, the Land- 
graf of Hesse Homburg, and several other members of reign- 
ing families, are past eighty; the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen 
has sat on the throne for nigh sixty years; the Prince of 


eee toe ta has ruled his happy subjects since 
1807; and First George of Schaumburg-Lippe ever since 
1787. The of igns of Europe and their 





families are above fifty years of age; and the case is not at 
all rare of four generations basking together in the sunny 4t- 
mosphere of a throne. There are two em and three 
nag ema in Austria, two kings in Bavaria, and two queens 
in ony, not to speak of a multitude of retired and reign’ 

sovereigns in the minor realms of the world. Many a page 

the“ Almanach de Gotha” has to be turned over before the eye 


alights, in a maze of venerable sexa, septa, and octogenarians, 
on a name fit to match, in point of with that of the young 
heir-expectant of the British Isles. But the search 


still more difficult from the fact that it is not only age, but re- 
ligion which has to be looked after. The consort whom Eng- 
land wants for her future King, must. be not merely young 
and comely, and scion of a rs - princely family, but 
ee de cae thas ‘the ae of Bi 
ppens, cu’ ly enough, h the ity ¢ 
ropean sov fn ates. to the mosaic con- 
RS Se 
siderably more young princes brough 

the Roman ic than affer the tenets of the Re 





formed Church. The princes, it seems, 
more than their Protestant brethren, although, as a rule, 
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do not arrive at quite so old an age. The largest of all the = 


royal houses of Europe, are the families of Hapsb 
and of Lichtenstein, whi supra, both Roman Catholic, an 
includin 
eligibilities than a dozen ordin Protestant households. The 
house of Hohenzollern is itself far more productive in its two 
Catholic branches, of Hechingen and 8 
the younger line which has given kings to 
somest and, it is believed, most accomplished 
rope at the present moment, is Furstinn M: 


ia. The hand- 


a of Hohenzol- 


\ p n ing of the provinces of Zetland and Jutland, has but an area 
lern-Sigmaringen, born November 17, 1845, and therefore ex- | of 14,000 square miles, with scarcely more than 1,200,000 inha- 
actly four years younger than the Prince of Wales. But, | bitants, while the German provinces of Schleswig and Holstein 
owing to the difference of creed, the radiant Furstinn is noli- 


me-tangere to his royal highness. Somebody in Russia, where 
people are more accommodating in matrimonial religion than 
in this country, is said already to be looking out for this para- 
gon of princesses. 

After sifting and distilling the contents of the royal Dooms- 
day-book with the utmost care, the sad fact remains at the bot- 
tom, that, as already said, there are really no more than seven 
eligible ladies in the world to whom the eldest son of Queen 
Victoria may offer his hand. The list being so extremely cir- 
cumscribed, it seems worth while to set forth the names of this 
galaxy of beauteous candidates for the throne of Great Britain 
and the Indies. 

First on the list, according to rank, stands Princess Alexan- 
drine of Prussia, born February 1, 1842, the youngest daughter 
of Prince Albert, brother of the King by Princess Marianne of 
the Netherlands. It is unfortunate for this young Princess 
that from an early age she had to be the involun' spectator 
of domestic dissensions which ultimately led to ‘a judicial di- 
vorce of her parents, pronounced by judgment of the Consis- 
tory of Berlin in March, 1849. 

A happier home was that of the second Princess on our list, 
Wilhelmina of Wurtemburg, born July 11, 1844, the daughter 
of Prince Eugene by a Princess of Hohenlohe-Langenburg. 
Prince Eugene died some five years ago, and his children are 
known to be all well-educated ; but the formidable Doomsday- 
book reveals that there is much “mo ic” blood in this 
family, and the fact that the mother of Princess Wilhelmina is 
related to Admiral Sir George —— would probably act as 
an obstacle to a union with the Royal house of Great Britain. 

The third candidate is Princess Anna of Hesse, born May 
25, 1843, the eldest daughter of Duke Charles of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, and sister of Prince Ludwig, who lately married our 
own Princess Alice. Little is known of this young royal lady ; 
but she is said to be a very amiable, th not invested by 
nature with the “ fatal gift of beauty.” 

Princess Marie of Saxe-Altenburg, youngest daughter of the 
late Duke Edwi&rd, by a Princess of Reuse Greiz, is the fourth 
candidate. She was born June 28, 1845, and her father dying 
when she was only seven years of age ; she was brought up in 
great seclusion. 

The fifth princess in the list is Catherine of Oldenburg, born 
September 21, 1846, daughter of Prince Peter of Oldenburg, 
“doctor honoris juris civilis” of the University of St. Peters- 
burg, and President of the Civil and Clerical t in 
the Cabinet of his Majesty Alexander II. of Russia. 
probably the British public would not much object to the doc- 
torate of the father of this royal lady, the office in the Czar's 
ministry might prove a stumbling-block. 

Princess Augusta of Schleswig-Holstein, born February 27, 
1844, the eldest daughter of Prince Frederick of Schleswig- 

Holstein-Sonderburg Glicksburg stands sixth on the list. The 
princess is known to be very amiable and of charming man- 
ners ; but her father, unfortunately, is mixed up greatly in that 
never ending still beginning Schleswig-Holstein embroglio, 
over which the Teutonic nightmares have been hovering these 
thirty years and longer. ith Ireland on our hands, and the 
spirit-rappings of the ghostly “ Eastern question,” the Schles- 
wig-Holstein connection certainly appears undesirable. 

There then remains only one more candidate to complete 
the list of the sacred seven princesses. The last royal lady is | 
the one whom rumour points out as the destined consort of 
our future King, Princess Alexandra of Denmark. Her Royal 
Highness was born December 1, 1844, and is the second child 
and eldest daughter of Prince Christian of Schleswig-Hoistein, 
heir-expectant to the throne of Denmark, and of Princess 
Louise of Hesse-Cassel, She is described as very accom- 


8 i assistance t the encroachments of the south. It was, in- 
within their sacred circle more matrimonial | deed, peachy mee 


nally of some 32,000, but in reality of not more than about 8,000 
. vo | men, would never be able to resist the armies of the Confedera- 
aringen, than in|tion ; while, on the other hand, it was a question of life 

a and death to Denmark not to give up the union with the two 
rincess of Eu- | duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. 








ots of the little kingdom to a sense of their helplessness, 
leading them naturally to turn their eyes northwards in search of 


clear that the Danish forces, consisting nomi- 


Jenmark proper, consist- 


are of nearly equal extent, embracing little less than 8,000 
square miles, with a million of souls. To give up the duchies, 
therefore, would be, as all Danish patriots felt, to reduce their 
country from a kingdom to a small eee, having no 
more weight in European affairs than Moldavia and Wallachia. 
The prospective humiliation was felt the more, as the old 
wound, struck by the loss of Norway, was still burning in all 
Danish hearts. ‘To regain, if possible, Norway, and with it 
Sweden, became therefore the fixed purpose of a large party 
in Denmark, established in firm organization during the war 
with Germany, and which has kept on growing ever since. 
The | gate set slowly through the Scandinavian pe- 
ninsula, meeting with but little resistance, and recruiting itself 
particularly among the middle classes and the educated youth 
of the universities and public schools. The press, as might be 
expected, lent its active assistance to the movement, which 
soon embraced the whole of the three kingdoms, carrying 
everything before it. Numerous public manifestations came 
to prove abundantly that the will of the five millions inhabit- 
ing the Scandinavian realm was to form one undivided king- 
dom under one ruler. There seemed but a single obstacle to- 
wards gaining this end, namely the existence of two actual 
sovereigns, neither of whom could be reasonably expected to 
give way to the other without the application of force. 

The difficulty was found to be great, but not insuperable. 
As the unity movement began in Denmark, so here, too, the 
first steps were taken towards overcoming the one great ob- 
stacle towards success. Phe work consisted in persuading 
King Frederick VII., blessed with no offspring, to give his 

tto the nomination of a member of the Bermadotte 
family to the Danish succession, and thus prepare the way for 
the union of the two crowns. The affair was not an easy task. 
His Majesty, the descendant of an old regal line, felt no love 
whatever, and did not profess any, for the neighbouring par- 
venu family, whose title to power seemed as doubtful to him 
as their road to the throne. However, Frederick VII. was not 
a man of strong feelings on this or any other subject. A phil- 
osopher of the Epicurean school, who had seen much of the 
world, who had been twice married and twice divorced, and 
found repose only at last in the haven of “ morgunatic” affec- 
tion, he was not inclined to be severe upon men and things, 
but willing to let affairs go their own way provided they Te 
him ee Having met, at a fire in Copenhagen, Mademoi- 
selle Louisa Rasmussen, a pretty milliner of Hanover, he offer- 
ed her his hand and his heart; and, retiring to his sumptuous 
marine palace, tried hard to forget the evil world and his two 
divo spouses. With King Frederick VII. the unionists 
had little success; but more with the idol of his heart, Miss 
Rasmussen, otherwise Countess Danner. The Scandinavian 
party, backed by the support of some of the most influential 
among the m rs, were able to make large promises to the 
fair friend of the monarch ; and the result was that the — 
morganatic marriage was publicly proclaimed, while, at the 
same time, the Countess Danner oeey declared herself in 
favour of the Scandinavian union. Henceforth all went mer- 
ry as marriage bells in the ancient kingdom of Denmark. The 
empire of Scandinavia was considered existing already, if not 
on b-2 maps of the world, at least in the minds of all good 

triots. 

PeThe gained assent of Frederick VIL., in reality, threw down 
the only serious obstacle to a union of the three kingdoms. 
It was well known from the beginning that the late ruler of 
Sweden and Norway, Oscar L, was extremely favourable to 
the movement, of which, in fact, he could reasonably hope to 
reap the lion’s share. A momentary coolness was created by 
the election to the Danish succession, in the year 1853, of 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein ; but this cloud soon 











plished, as well as gifted with no inconsiderable share of phy- 
sical beauty, standing second only in the latter respect to the 
far-famed princess 0! Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen. The union 
seems desirable in all respects, except the one that Prince 
Christian is as deeply involved in the Schleswig-Holstein maze 
as his elder brother rick. He has shown, however, either 
more wisdom or more ambition, by taking the Danish side, 
and as recompense has been elected, in 1853, to be the succes- 
sor of King Frederick VII. The friends of Prince Christian 
assert that he is aiming at something far higher than even the 
throne of Denmark, and that itis not unlikely he will one da 
bear on his brow the triple crown of a new empire of Scand 
navia. But these are matters not needed to recommend fair 
Princess Alexandra to the notice of the British public, though 
the rumour of her selection as the bride of the Prince of Wales 
has already put the diplomacy of one-half of Europe in move- 
ment, created immense excitement at Berlin and St. Peters- 
burg, and caused a panic among the Jews of Hamburg, who 
have been speculating in Schleswig-Holstein scrip. Here (in 
England) we only ask that our future Queen should be a Pro- 
testant, her husband’s own free choice, and not entangled with 
burdensome political ek oy oy all these recommenda- 
tions, with beauty superadded, seem to meet in the Princess. 








ANOTHER EMPIRE? 


The reader is advised not to pass over this able and interest- 
ing article, 


Political movements all have more or less of the epidemic 
character. The French revolutions of the last thirty years and 
the succeeding Continental insurrections seem to prove this 
fact, no less than the aspect of Europe even at the present mo- 
ment. The efforts towards a consolidation of races, after hay- 
ing assumed a practical shape in —— being followed up 
With great energy in Germany, and 

owerful as to affect even the Scandinavian tribes, from the 

tic up to the North Pole. The Scandinavian unity move- 
ment, however, though engendered by the pressure of ideas 
from the southern parts of Europe, is very unlike either the 
Italian or the German struggle, it bei i 
of principles, fin 


blew over. The Scandinavian party in Denmark, or, in other 
words, the Danish people, loudly declared their determination 
never to submit to the rule of the German prince, but to join 
under the crown of Sweden and Norway, if necessary, by force 
ofarms. The agreement was tacitly accepted by King Oscar, 
but has been more demonstratively ratified since by his suc- 
cessor, Charles XV. The recent journey of the Swedish King 
through Denmark was a sort of triumphal progress, and the 
meeting of his Majesty with Frederick VIL. was productive of 
a fever of national excitement, as if the empire of Scandinavia 
had already been proclaimed. An anecdote characteristic of 
the two monarchs is told of their first interview at the palace 
of Copenhagen, on the occasion of a great public banquet 
given by the municipality of the capital. The unionists on 
this occasion detérmined to excel even in the musical depart- 
ment, and the whole pro, me of+the choir was made up of 
songs expressive of Capvuticns after a united Scandinavia. 
King Frederick bore it quietly for a time; but having listened 
to some half-a-dozen patriotic melodies, he got restless on his 
seat and sent for the master of the ceremonies. “ My friend,” 
he said, “we have had so much serious music now, that it 
seems full time for the fun to n; come, let’s have ‘ Ulen, 
dulen, dof; ao — time.” — Ss Sat with 
heart -will by the singers, King jerick’s 
biistened while the tune—eomewhat like in sense and ieaport 
to our own famous “In the Strand, in the Strand”—was re- 
sounding through the hall. Charles XV. of Sweden, however, 
did not even smile, but looked somewhat grimly at the com- 
pany. To him, it seemed clear the serious part was far more 
apparent than the fun of the entertainment. 

Although not laughing as heartily as he ought to have 
done with his royal. brother, King Charles-XV. otherwise be- 
haved with much tact on this important Danish visit. He 
greatly distinguished the Countess Danner, offered her his 
arm as if she had been a real queen, and let no occasion pass 
to show his deep respect. Another sign of right Royal 
wisdom was the affability of the 8S ish King towards 
Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, the heir-elect to the 
Danish throne. a nay mentioned, the Danes have ex- 
pressed repeatedly their determination not to accept this Ger- 
san Prisco on tasir monardh; bet not wg feng to 
popular feelings in such important matters, Charles kv. 
clearly showed in the course of his visit that he was bent on 
a policy of reconciliation rather than violence. Prince Christ- 
ian, though rot at all liked at Co was much caressed 


by the Swedish King, was summoned to long private er- 
y, an invitation, exptessal in public, t0 


omen, ond fool 
visit his Majest; at the Prince 


languid 

acquainted with an amateur 
the rich afchwological 
from which Mr. Roupell fell was an inferior one as compared 
with the heaven in which Mr. Calvert moved. The moral to 
be bape tthe = far pee | Se is ng rdingly a 
more st! one. It will per come home with pec 
force to the adroit moralists who have accounced to themselves 
for Mr. —— wickedness by the recollection that his father 
was a pawn 

borough. It 
ble receipt for honesty. A man is not preserved from a pecu- 
lating turn of mind ‘oy 

timate acquaintance w 

itself. 


point in which Mr. Roupell has been sup 
shone the rest of mankind. Mr. Roupell invented and forged 
a will and several collateral documents. Mr. Calvert, with 
Oriental ingenuity, has invented the history of a ship which 











consequences of the visit are bruited in the Scandinav- 








proceeded | I 
ly, a while Seedy has just returned. The 


ian press. They are said to be nothing less than that the heir- 
elect to the Danish throne has been offered the hand of the 
only daughter of the King of Sweden for his eldest son, under 
the condition of a “ fusion of interests.” The offer, it is gene- 
rally believed, has been accepted ; and, if this be true, as there 
seems little doubt, all clouds of distress will henceforth have 
capone from the horizon of the Northern unionists. Ac- 
co bli 


g to the Danish papers, the p ble establisl t of 





a Scandinavian Empire is now a mere question of time. 


The further development of this curious unity drama must 


be a matter of considerable interest. The whole attention is 
concentrated in three figures, the monarchs of Sweden and 
Denmark, and Prince Christian, the heir apparent. Ki 
Frederick’s health is said to be very feeble, though he is not 
yet sixty; and, in all poy A he will not reign many 
years longer, even should his life be 

a childless uncle, 
Denmark, but unwilling as well as unable to ascend the throne ; 
and at the death or resignation of the present King, therefore, 
the great unity question will have to be solved. Should, as is 
pretended, Prince Christian make over his interests on rever- 
sion to the King of Sweden, the aim and object of the union- 
ists will be gained without further struggle, and Charles XV. 
will become King of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark; but 
should he resist, which is barely possible, and appeal to the 
European Powers who have sanctioned his election to the 
Danish throne, the consequences must needs be serious. 
Taken altogether, then, Prince Christian will henceforth be a 
very important 
he is blessed with a family of rather good-looking sons and 
daughters. His eldest son, Frederick, as above stated, is put 
forward as the future son-in-law of Charles XV., which must 
also mean future King of Scandinavia; while his eldest daugh- 
ter is rumoured to 
Wales, et cetera. 
positively announced—d. Ald.) there is scarce any possibility 
that it can be without influence on the former, and it is this 
complication of affairs which makes the whole drama still 
more curious, as well as important. At any rate, it will be 
interesting to watch the peripheries of the great Northern 
unity movement, comparing it with that in the South of Eu- 
rope, and notice how, simultaneous yet widely different, the 
same ideas are worked out in Italy and in Biten 
Spectator, August 23. 


King 


spared. His Majesty has 
seventy, calied by courtesy the heir of 


rsonage in European politics, the more so as 


ve a chance of becoming Princess of 
Should the latter event prove true, (now 


dinavia.— 
———_- > —_——_ 
SCANDAL FROM THE DARDANELLES. 
The Roupell disclosures are hardly over, before Mr. Calvert, 


her Majesty's Consul at the Dardanelles, and sub-agent of 
Lloyd's, appears upon the scene in the character of an accom- 
plished and in 

two great 
recently detailed, is not uninstructive. 
well-known Member of Parliament; Mr. Calvert was a gentle- 
man whose name has lon 
antiquarian researches and his hospitality. Lord Carlisle gave 
him a little niche in his “ Diary” in Tur 
sau Senior, if we are not mistaken, had talked with him, and 
even done him the honour perhaps of 
versation. ‘The author of “ 


teresting rascal. The comparison between these 
geniuses, whose fraudulent exploits have been so 
Roupell was a 


been familiar in the East for his 
waters. Mr. Nas- 


notes of his con- 
then” had looked upon him with 
All wees Oriental travellers were 

who had +o so thoroughly 


treasures of the Troad. The heaven 


ker, and that he himself had sat for a monster 
pears, after all, that education is not an infalli- 


the friendship of scholars, by an in- 
th ancient coins, no—nor by archwology 


Mr. Calvert seems to have distanced Mr. Roupell in the one 
to have out- 


never existed, received fictitious communications from a mere 
imaginary owner, laded the unreal bark with a cargo of un- 
substantial oil, and actually insured it at Liloyd’s for £12,000, 
the airy creations of his imagination. Having called the Pos- 
sidhon into existence, the next thing was to rid of her. 
Mr. Calvert decided upon the romantic expedient of burning 
her at sea. Me telegraphed to Lloyd’s the fictitious report of 
a fictitious t, to the effect that a ship had been seen fu- 
riously burning —_ miles off Lemnos in a gale of wind. The 
ship in question and the Possidhon were one and the same ves- 
sel, and neither had any foundation except on paper. The 
tale was worked out in all its details with the fertility of an 
accomplished novel writer. Imaginary captains were from 
time to time supposed to have turned up, and whatever Mr. 
Calvert gathered from his ghostlike conversations with the 
nautical productions of his brain, he communicated in his ca- 
pacity of agent to Lloyd’s. Ultimately he demanded the insu- 
rance from the underwriters in the name of his apocryphal 
friend the owner of the apocryphal oil, to whom he was plonsed 
to attribute the name and title of Hussein Aga. Something, 
however, had happened to excite the poy mare ed of the under- 
writers. An tt was despatched to Constantinople to sift 
the matter. . Calvert took alarm. With artistic cunning 
he decided on being the first to discover the fraud, and tele- 
graphed to Lloyd’s to say that he had been deceived. As the 
inquiry pre led his position became untenable. He ab- 
sconded just in time to escape arrest by the officers of justice, 
and, 06 ponomeh a teghtive i Dele Sine r. 

Mr. Calvert’s letters to his English correspondent are cer- 
tainly extremely comical. His in reference to Hes- 
sein Aga is rather hard upon that personage. It is 
Hessein Aga who has ultimately to bear the blame ; and Mr. 
Calvert all through skilfully depicts him as an individual about 
whose movements a certain air of mystery. “ 
to say, I hear nothing of Hessein he writes on August 
Sth. The remarkable nature of this piece of news diminishes 
when we consider that nobody else had ever heard of him at 
all; and that if Mr. Calvert did not choose to hear of him, no 
one else was ever likely todoso. On the 5th of February 
next Mr. Calvert felt it his duty to communicate to Lloyd's 
his suspicions as to Hessein Aga’s character. “Some time 

” Me circumstances came to my knowledge in 
connection with Hessein Aga, the shipper of the oil per Pos- 


y which, though they did not bear directly on the trans- 
poo peondeHg me to Geman Reatas pa te whether 
really worthy of i 


learn more 
Nothing, however, that I had heard led me to doubt the bond fide 
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nature of the transaction in question till yesterday, when further 








Knollys, commanding at Aldershot, not greatly distinguished, 


information casually came to my knowledge, which has given | we believe, in the service of Mars, and perhaps all the better 


strong grounds to apprehend that all is not right with re- 
we e alleged chipceent of oil.” This is extremely hu- 


spect to 


suited for that of Hymen.—Albert Edward, one of the most 


norous, Robinson Crusoe himself could not have painted | amiable and best instructed Princes of his time, will attain his 
with minuter fidelity the details of an entirely fictitious cir-| majority on the 9th of November next ; but in deference to his 


cumstance. 
cions—and his confirmed fears of the immorality of Hussein 


Aga, are wonderfully done, and must rank as a masterpiece of 


Mr. Calvert's confidences—his incipient suspi-| widowed mother’s deep affliction, there will be no national or 


courtly festivities on the cccasion. Indeed, the Prince will 


romance. Hussein Aga duplicity was not ultimately disco- | remain abroad till after that date.—The Queen, still observing 
vered till Lloyd’s became impatient and inquisitive. Had | the most absolute privacy, and travelling under her heredita- 
Lloyd's continued to trust Mr. Calvert, Hussein Aga, by 4/ry title of the Duchess of Lancaster, was to embark at 


pleasing fiction, would to this day have been su to have 
taken refuge in the fastnesses of Syria. While Mr. Calvert 
thus proved himself superior to Mr. 
literary invention, he did not fall short in the other essential 
qualifications of a successful forger. Certificates in plenty 
were forthcoming to testify to the clearance, the fate, and the 
cargo of the Possidhon. They remain as records of Mr. Cal- 
vert’s genius—a pleasing and ingenious pile. All that is wanting 
to place her Majesty’s ex-consul on a level with the ex-mem- 
ber for Lambeth is, that he should return in a few months 
hence to give evidence of his own frauds, under a powerful 
sense of sin and a decent regard for the prospects of his 


family. 

Taken in conjunction with recent Liverpool frauds, which 
have lately attracted the attention of our leading insurance 
companies, Mr. Calvert's forgery will excite much interest and 
attention, even in a commercial point of view. The moral 
reflections that will occur to the mind of every one who reads 
the story in detail, require no di i In this age of en- 
terprise and commerce, it seems as if no security could be ob- 
tained against dishonesty. Position and wealth are no guaran- 
tee of respectability. Paste, refinement, and education, all 
appear powerless against eelfishness and cupidity. Religion 
itself seems to relax its hold upon the character, when pecu- 
niary temptation assails it. One safeguard only, and that a 

r one, is left. Let society punish with terrible severity these 
auds, which carry ruin and desolation into the heart of so 
many innocent families. If nothing else will deter men from 
forging and from swindling, the law must increase its terrors 
for the sake of the public security. When all considerations 
of honour, reputation, and conscience fail, it is time to insist 
upon the necessity of an example. [t is possible that Mr. 
Calvert may elude _—_ and apprehension. Let us hope 
that no step will be left untaken that may lead to his capture. 
The higher his previous character, the more deliberate has 
been his crime, and the more impressive should be, and must 
be, his punishment.—London Review. 
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Garibaldi Defeated ; Italy Saved. 

Is it not one of the strangest facts of these strange days, 
that the most consistent friends of Italian power and indepen- 
dence rejoice over the tidings brought by the steamer of the 
ist ult. from Queenstown? They are better satisfied, that is, 
to learn that Garibaldi’s forces have been overpowered by the 
royal troops near Reggio in Calabria, and that he himself has 
been taken prisoner and sent off on board a frigate to Spezia, 
than they would have been on hearing of his second triumphal 
entry into Naples or of his rapid march upon Rome. And 
they are right, for reasons too obvious to need recapitulation. 
Who, in truth, could regard without horror the imminent 
peril of a conflict between France and Italy, rendered more dis- 
astrous by the invidious and difficult position in which the sove- 
reign of the newly-constituted kingdom would have been placed ? 
If therefore there be vexation and disappointment beyond the 
immediate circle of wild though well-meaning enthusiasts now 
dispersed, it would probably be found at the Tuileries, in the 
Vatican, at Vienna, wherever the exiled tyrants of the Penin- 
sula are biding events and sympathizers with them are 
gathered. For it should not be forgotten that efforts to 
aid and stimulate this mad revolutionary scheme of Maz- 
zini and Garibaldi have been most distinctly traced to 
the agents of the Bourbons, who hoped, and not with- 
out plausibility, that the outbreak might prove the means 
of bringing back their own iron rule. For the rest, 
the telegrams, though officially made known in Paris, are 
scant in particulars. Only we are told that the darling hero 
of the Italians was wounded in the engagement that preceded 
his capture. Rumours of a British protest against a rumoured 
French occupation of Naples have also sprung from these 


Gravesend for the-Continent on the 1st inst., intending to 


upell in his powers of | visit the relations of “ Albert the Good” at Gotha, and subse- 


quently her own daughter at Berlin. Fervent wishes for her 
safety, and for the ultimate alleviation of her deep sorrow, go 
up from all classes of her people and from every quarter of 
the globe.—The Prince of Wales will follow the Queen, after 
a brief interval, renewing acquaintance, it is to be presumed, 
with the lady who is to share his throne. 

All these little details may not interest American readers. 
They may heed however the item that follows. Not many 
years have elapsed since Great Britain was engaged in a war 
with Russia, a very embittered and destructive war, and one 
that came upon the then Emperor unexpectedly, and—as he 
always complained—treacherously and unjustly. Certainly, if 
the present Emperor saw through American spectacles, no 
people on earth could be so obnoxious to Russia as the inso- 
lent Islanders. Nevertheless, our young sailor, Prince Alfred, 
has just been the recipient of unusual marks of Imperial re- 
gard, much to the annoyance, we doubt not, of the American 
Legation at St. Petersburgh. His Majesty has personally 
escorted his young visitor to the far-famed naval and military 
sights of Cronstadt, and in short has manifested towards the 
youngster a cordial and friendly bearing, most magnanimous 
under the circumstances. At the same time the officers and 
crews of the St. George, 86, and Chanticleer, 17, anchored at 
Cronstadt, have been received with unbounded hospitality by 
the officers and crews of the Russian men-of-war. We record 
the incident with pleasure. It may be read with profit. 


Gleanings from the European Mails. 

The issue of Garibaldi’s ill-timed and ill-starred enterprise 
throws into comparative nothingness all other items of news. 
Yet the world moves elsewhere, sadly or joyously as may be, 
and we could wish, indeed, that our English record were 
better adapted to cheer us who languish here at a distance, 
oppressed by all the ills inseparable from civil warfare. But 
there is no disguising the sad truth that destitution spreads 
rapidly and appallingly among the unemployed manufacturers, 
while each successive steamer from American ports carries 
tidings that tend but to postpone indefinitely such hopes of 
relief as peace may bring. Charity, therefore, abundant and 
systematized, stands out as the sole resource of a starving 
population ; nor can we attach any weight to the current 
story, that somebody in England has discovered a cheap, 
accessible, and inexhaustible substitute for cotton. A legal 
firm that writes to the Times on behalf of a client, in place of 
sending one of its partners to the Patent Office, and another 
to Manchester to test the practical worth of his invention, 
may be very “ respectable,” as the city Editor of that journal 
vouches. Yet it strikes us, from this unbusinesslike com- 
mencement, that they cannot be less gullible than mankind at 
large. There is even a possibility, we trust not a probability, 
that the 7imes is thus made a party to operations for a fall in 
the Liverpool cotton market. 

So far, there are no signs of increasing crime in the districts 
where want is most urgent. Yet crime, we regret to say, is 
increasing to such extent as to create uneasiness, if not alarm. 
That portion of it which is violent and personal in its charac- 
ter is traced, by many careful and intelligent enquirers, to the 
prevailing ticket-of-leave system, under which convicts are let 
loose upon the country before the expiration of their term of 
imprisonment, having earned this privilege by good conduct 
in jail and by well-affected professions of repentance. There is 
therefore a not unnatural outcry now raised against this relaxa- 
tion of discipline ; and again the public is driven back upon the 


varying incidents; but it were premature, if not entirely use-| difficult problem—how shall a country consume its own cri- 
less, to comment upon them yet. The uninterrupted passage of | Minals? Next to a substitute for cotton, ora new and conveni- 
Garibaldi from Sicily into Calabria, the coasts being narrowly | ¢nt soil for its production, this is becoming the English ques- 
watched, shows also that some such feeling may have operated | tion of the day. 


upon Victor Emmanuel’s naval forces, as we ventured last 


The other walk, wherein crime stalks onward, is frequented 


week to anticipate with reference to the army. But details|by men of a very different class. Here it is education and 
scarcely now concern a public, that is itself drifting rapidly | Standing in the world, that bring opportunity—the temptation 


“ down the ringing grooves of change.” 


being the greed of wealth, that is eating out thé morals of 


Of course, the fortunate close of an unfortunate adventure | ‘his generation—Last week an ex-Member of Parliament 
only leaves the great “ Roman question” where it was—in the | figured as a self-accusing felon; to-day we have one of 
keeping, for the moment, of the most powerful, the most un-| her Majesty’s Consuls absconding, under charge of hav- 
scrupulous, and the most cunning demagogue that ever wore|iD perpetrated a deliberate series of frauds, most in- 
acrown. Still, it is none the less a matter for congratulation | Seniously devised, and carried forward by his own official 
that total and sudden shipwreck has been avoided. Let us| id. The strange and lamentable story is told above ; and as 
hope also that the great Italian patriot’s wound is not severe. | there are no fewer than four persons of the same sirname 
Though he has been called a rebel, even in this enterprise, he | holding responsible positions in the East under our Foreign 


will not meet the rebel’s doom. 


The Prince of Wales; the Royal Family. 


Office, it is right to add that the individual in question is Mr. 
Frederick William Calvert, appointed Consul at the Darda- 
nelles in December, 1846. He was employed also with 


There is no longer a doubt. Out of the seven brides eligible | the Osmanli Irregular Horse in 1855 and 1856. The Con- 
for our future King, the Princess} Alexandra of Denmark is|sulate is one, the holder of which is permitted to trade. 
the chosen one. The offer has been made and accepted. The | Hence, possibly, the opportunity and the fatal lapse. In all 
young couple are to be married in the Spring. Marlborough | this there is some humiliation ; we are but poorly consoled by 


House, designated long since as the Prince’s opening establish- 


knowing that punishment is inevitable, if the offenders be 


ment, is to be titted at once for their reception; and already | caught and tried and convicted. The culprit in this instance 


that important officer, the Comptroller of H. R. H.’s House- 


hold, has been named. The fortunate gentleman is General 


is already struck off the list of her Majesty’s servants. 
As at Dover, so at Melbourne in Derbyshire where his wife 








owns an estate, Lord Palmerston has been making a pretty 
little bantering speech—only worth notice, because in it he 
took occasion to compliment the U. 8. on their action in the 
Trent affair—Lord Brougham, too, has taken another unim- 
portant opportunity to modify somewhat his late unbecoming 
and rancorous animadversions on a nation with which we are 
at peace. But these matters are all trifles. Not so, that the 
harvest was turning out well, at the last date, after general ex- 
pectations that it would fall short. 


The Civil War; Change Rules the Hour. 

The well-known names of Manassas, Fairfax Court-House, 
Centreville, and Warrenton—ay, even of Richmond itself— 
disappear this week from the record; while, in place of them, 
comparatively unknown localities in Maryland and Southern 
Pennsylvania meet the eye at every turn. For, as was antici- 
pated in our last issue, the Southern army of Virginia, having 
generally outmanceuvred and in some instances outfought the 
Union forces, and compelled them to fall back upon their de- 
fences in front of Washington, has fulfilled its threat of cross- 
ing the Potomac and carrying the war into its enemy’s coun- 
try. How, when, where, with what numbers, and with what 
intentions, the passage was effected—the public here knows 
not. It is only ascertained that the transit, from a land made * 
a desert into a land abounding in beeves and graia, com- 
menced on Friday the 5th inst.; that it was carried on at 
various fordable points below Harper’s Ferry ; that it was un- 
opposed, or unsuccessfully disputed ; that the issue of it, so 
far, has been the occupation of Frederick city and subse- 
quently of Hagerstown in Maryland, by a Confederate 
army variously estimated at from ten to one hundred 
thousand men. Furthermore, that General Robert Lee is 
in command is certain, for he has issued a Proclama- 
tion to the Marylanders, dated on the 8th inst., from 
his head-quarters near the former of the last-named towns, in 
which of course he invites the State tojoin him. Some chron- 
iclers assert that the Pennsylvanian frontier has been tra- 
versed, and that Gettysburgh in one direction, and Greencastle 
in another, have been occupied by Southern detachments. 

From the vagueness of this sketch it is clear that the secrets 
of the invaders have been singularly well preserved. The 
guesses made at their strength are positively absurd in contra- 
dictions, and their plans are certainly not fathomed. Will 
they strike for Washington? or for Baltimore, where a fleet of 
U. 8. gun-boats is anchored, by way of aiding Fort McHenry 
to controul that suspected city? Will they press onwards, by 
Chambersburg, to Harrisburg; or, by Gettysburg and 
York, make a dash at Philadelphia? Will they turn 
Westward and try to cut their way through to the Ohio; 
or, content with their raid and the large supplies it has 
procured them, will they retrace their steps, recross the Po- 
tomac, and recommence or be ready for operations on the 
soil of Virginia ?—These questions might be answered, after a 
fashion, if one could form the least idea of the plans or even 
the movements of the U.S. forces engaged in repelling this 
invasion, But the public is almost as much in the dark, on one 
side as on the other. We only know that General McClellan has 
started in pursuit of the audacious Southerners, with an army re- 
gularly made up of artillery and infantry and cavalry, his course 
and his proceedings being wormed out, bit by bit, by industrious 
reporters for the press, but withheld as usual from the public, 
by the War Department. At the time of writing, we hear only 
of a few unimportant skirmishes, the results of which can have 
no effect upon the bold enterprise of General Lee. We cannot 
perceive that the occupation of Sugar-loaf Mountain, nine 
miles South of Frederick, and “ whence a clear view of Wash- 
ington can be obtained with a good telescope,” is of great 
strategic moment, unless it were determined that the 
Southerners are coming back by the route on which they 
advanced. 

It is not for us to pass strictures upon purely military opera- 
tions ; but we must own that something like apathy concern- 
ing them appears to be stealing over the community, as though 
it were tired of fighting in the gross, and desired to concentrate 
its attention (in that line) upon the interminable squabbles 
springing up on every hand, between rival Generals lately in the 
field, or—which is more serious still—between the body poli- 
tic and the soldiers in their pay. For, strange as it may be— 
the North being actually invaded, Cincinnati invested by the 
Southern foe, and the U. 8. troops at Cumberland Gap thought 
to be in peril of starvation—the most absorbing topics just 
now discussed at the corner are the coming elections, the 
relative demerits of this General and that General in the re- 
cent disasters of Virginia, the question whether the President 
or General McClellan is really master of the situation, or 
whether the National War Committee was or was not a poli- 
cal organization. We speak of New York alone. Elsewhere 
the martial spirit is greater, or at least more loudly expressed. 
Here such matters as those just hinted at engross attention, the 
newspapers varying these with essays on the bunglings in the 
Crimean War, or with attempts to fix upon some one a “ ter- 
rible responsibility” for everything that happens. 

Had we more space, this “ terrible responsibility” would be 
an inviting theme. The phrase is so little understood. Ex- 
President Buchanan has been often held to it—in his case it 
has resulted in some one christening him “the old public 
functionary ;” in General McClellan's case, after the fruitless 
campaign of the Peninsula, in making him Commander-in- 
Chief in the field ; General Pope, after very recent troubles, it 
sends to command in another Department; Mr. Cameron 
underwent it as Minister of War with a shocking reputation— 
and came out of it Minister to Russia. We wonder what will 








happen to Provost-Marshal Kennedy, now that the V. Y. World 
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has held him up to the city’s execration, as either the tool or 
the originator of a most disgraceful system of oppression: 
Probably he will be made a Ficld-Marshal. 

The new Taxes have not yet sobered us here; nor has the 
Draft been applied. A commencement, nevertheless, has 
been made in various parts of Connecticut.—General Halleck 
has made a very stiff apology to the N. Y. Militia regiments 
whom he maligned last week. 


An Ominous Apparition; Privateering Revived. 

Not plainly announced at Washington or by the British 
press at home, but creeping into notice, first in Newfound- 
land, then in Nova Scotia, and then in New Brunswick, comes 
out the startling news that it “is the intention of the U. 8. 
Government to issue letters of marque, with a view to check- 
ing the hostilities carried on by the Southern Privateers against 
U. 8. commerce.” Such at least is the language of the Duke 
of Newcastle, addressing, on the 1st ult., the several Colonial 
Governors, and intimating to them what Mr. Adams had offi- 
cially intimated to Earl Russell. What can be the meaning 
of this extraordinary move, on the part of a power that so re- 
cently expressed its wish to join the civilized European world 
in reducing privateers to the level of pirates, that has launched 
and commissioned an innumerable fleet of armed ships since 
the civil war began, and that is fighting an enemy almost en- 
tirely destitute of a navy and naval resources, and with scarcely 
a commercial vessel afloat ? 

It would be easy in fact to multiply redsons why 
this singular and unexpected plan should not have been 
adopted at this late hour—it is extremely difficult to 
assign any plausible cause for what, under the circum- 
stances, may be deemed a backward step in civilization. Were 
the U.S. at war with a great naval power, privateering, it 
would be urged, may equalize antagonists at sea. Were the 
quarrel with a state rich in argosies, it might equally be said 
that the chance of weakening a foe and enriching one’s-self 
was not to be despised. As it is, there is no such plea. It is 
not possible that this obnoxious system is to be revived, in 
order that one stray craft like the Sumter may be hunted 
down successfully; this would be to insult the Navy of the 
United States. It is not probable that the regular ships of the 
naval service are to be replaced, in blockading the Southern 
coast, by privateers, for this—even if a legal process—would 
also be a reflection on the Navy, to say nothing of its conse- 
quent loss of prize-money. 


views were noted on the 28rd ult. in these columns: our pre- 

sent purpose is to award similar honours to Archbishop Pur- 

cell, of Cincinnati, in consideration of certain remarks made 

by him in a Lecture delivered, last Monday week, at the Cin- 

cinnati Opera House. This Prelate also had just returned 
from a European tour, and must needs narrate his experiences. 

In one respect it must be owned that this reverend-Lecturer 

is no worse than the mass of American speakers and writers 

on English themes. It is with the whole brood an almost 

universal practice to lump government and people and press 

and special bodies, all in one. Nor is Archbishop Purcell the 

first orator or scribe, who has violated both sense and gram- 
mar, by using indiscriminately—and often in the same para- 
graph—the pronouns “she” and “it” and “they.” The effect, 
naturally, is absurd, and about equivalent to that which 
would ensue, were we to mix up the doings of the National 
War Committee and of a State Legislature or two, with the 
opinions of the Herald and the Tridune, and sum up the whole 
as the voice and the action of America. Thus—passing by 
an entirely novel allusion to “ the British Government and its (!) 
‘second estate, the Press”—we notice the old charge that 
“it” never ceased to reproach this country with the existence 
of Slavery, and also the terribly old story that “she” sent 
her “ hireling Abolitionists” hither to lecture against it. Fur- 
ther on, “she” is accused of “furnishing gold to Garibaldi 
and the other Italian traitors;’ but “she” and “it” and 
“they” will, we believe, survive these fantastic assaults, 
which are in reality not worth a comment. We have 
only to beseech this Hierarch to be more precise in his 
facts, or he may sink in the esteem of his flock. It is not 
correct, in order to make a telling point, to clothe the living 
with the official garb of the dead. The Lord Campbell, who 
recently gave vent to pro-Southern sentiments in the House of 
Lords, never was Chief Justice of England, as the Archbishop 
terms him. The some time Lord Chancellor and Chief Jus- 
tice, of that name and title, had been dead and buried for more 
than a year, when his son made the abortive attempt alluded 
to.—Again, England never “ broke her plighted engagements 
to the East Indians”—the statement to the contrary being 
another stretch of this apostolic imagination. It was the Se- 


hanging) when they resorted to the only effectual remon- 
strances against injustice and oppression”—who broke their 
plighted engagements. They were mutinous and murderous. 
There Was no question whatever of politics. The people ge- 


What then can it mean? Is the recent appojntment of} nerally were quiet; and an exceedingly small number of the 


Captain Wilkes, U.S.N., of Trent notoriety, to be viewed in 
connection with it? This officer, still smarting probably un- 
der the consciousness that he wilfully dragged his country 


native rulers took any part whatever against us. Such perver- 
sion of the truth, as the Archbishop adopts, is not creditable 
to himself or his office. 


into a most vexatious position, is, we read, to take charge of| Yet, in one respect this Prelate is more truthful than his col- 
a squadron of gun-boats, and scour the West Indian seas, league, whose name is mentioned above. Archbishop Hughes 


looking out for those troublesome merchantmen who will 


persist in running into and out of Charleston. The commis-| were “starving on heefsteaks,” and that to his personal know- | Ete. All in 


laughingly told his admirers atCork that the Manchester weavers 


sion, one would think, is not a very glorious one, after under- ledge there was no unusual suffering among them. Archbishop 
taking the capture of Richmond. But there are other Trends, | Purcell, on the contrary, declared that “in the just judgments 
and other opportunities for distinction. It may be thought} of God she is made to suffer in the crippling of her commerce, 


desirable to fan once more the embers of international jealousy ; 


in the rusting of her looms, and the hunger and the dread of 


Captain Wilkes is probably in the mood to do this, and Nas-| her unemployed operatives, for her large share in the instiga- 
sau can furnish an occasion. For delicate duties, generally, | tion of this unnatural war.” While we shudder at the false- 


discreet persons should be employed—unless indiscretion | hood and violated taste in the one statement, we turn with | that 


would be more acceptable at head-quarters, as it was in De-| contempt from the rash and impious assumption in the other. 


cember of last year. 


The difference as to facts may be settled between the Prelates 


Another suggestion comes across us, almost too horrible to | themselves. — 


be entertained. Yet it is conceivable that a distracted Cabi- 
net, under pressure of emergencies, may,imagine that a foreign 


Sound the Trumpets! 
It is pompously announced by certain Boston papers, that 


war opens the only way out of domestic difficulties. If such | “apartments have been secured” in advance for Mr. George 
an infernal policy could be seriously entertained,Spreparatory | Francis Train, who is expected to arrive presently in the Ame- 
measures, such as those now sprung upon the nautical world, | rican Athens, on emerging from a London spunging house 
might not be altogether out of place. The ludicrous pretext | wherein he had been incarcerated for debt. The martyr, we are 
of “ checking hostilities,” that cannot be said to exist, may | further told, is to commence forthwith his Lectures on Eng- 
therefore cover a far-reaching design. Our pen almost refuses| land; nor can it be’ doubted that his latest personal experi- 
to commit these suggestions to print; but we live in a pecu-/| ences will intensify the chasteness, veracity, consistency, 
liar age, and the political atmosphere of Washington is not re-| and logic, that are the signal-marks of his style. It is a pity 


puted to be of the purest. ‘ 
Mixed-Commission Court; Appointment of Mr, Archibald. 


The many friends of our excellent Consul at this port, Mr. 
E. M. Archibald—who has for nearly five years past fulfilled 
the manifold and difficult duties of his office with no less dili- 
gence than urbanity and firmness—will be glad to hear that: 
Her Majesty’s Government has honoured him with « signal 
mark of itsapproval. Mr. Archibald is appointed Judge of the 
Mixed-Commission Court, established under the recent Treaty 
with the United States for the suppression of the Slave Trade, 
which is to hold its sittings in New York. The labour can be 
but occasional—indeed we trust it will be rarely called for; 
the emolument, whatever its amount, may well be acceptable 
to any one who lives in this expensive city, with the prospect 


of taxation indefinitely increased. 


The office of Arbitrator in the same Court is also filled up. | that it occupies more space than we can give it until next week. | been 


that, since the days of Fielding, novelists have rather ex- 
hausted this branch of prison-house secrets, with which he 
has now become familiar. 

We expressed in these columns on the 16th ult. our belief 
that this would prove the true explanation of the duress to 
which Mr. Train was lately subjected. It is worth mention, 
however, that one of his own countrymen, writing from Lon- 
don, informs the public that “it was Mr. Train himself who 


ated Press at Liverpool, to the effect that he had been arrested, 
on the eve of his departure, by order of the British govern- 
ment.” How like the man! 
> 
The Great Cricket Match. 
British Army Officers from Canada v. the Uniied States. 
We have prepared an elaborate account of this match, but find 


Mr. William Ryder is transferred hither from the Havana, The leading facts must suffice. 


where he has held the corresponding post, under the Treaty of | Wilson . Hog, Capt. Slade, and Capt. Lord Edw. Clinton. 


1835 between Great Britain and Spain. 





Another Learned Archbishop. 


The Mili side comprised Capt. Phillips, Grenadier vee 
, Rifle 
Bi e; H. bolmeley, .» 16th Regt. 5 Capt. Pemberton, 
R. D. Elphinstone, ar A. Hamilton, Esq., 60th Rifles ; 
Capt. Beresford, Scots Fusileer Guards; C. Bent, Esq., R. A., an 
Capt Bloomfeld, 47th Regt. The United States side was made up 
Messrs. Waller, Gibbes, Walker, Burnett, Creighton. 


d Harry 
Priests, transferring their attention from religion to politics, 2. George Wright, of the St. George's Club ; Messrs. Sharp, Hud- 
er, 


rarely cut a better figure in the eyes of the world, than the | Son, and 


ofthe New York Club; and Mr. Stevens, of Phi- 
ladelphia. 


cobbler who goes beyond his last. You remember perhaps} ‘The Officers from Canada headed the States by 38 in the first 
i i i - ; but ultimately defeated by five wickets; the scores 
how, some few weeks since, being then on Irish soil, Arch eo ae bg st and 84; United 





poys— shot from the cannon’s mouth (a far easier death than | ¢ 


caused a telegram to be forwarded to the agent of the Associ- | { 


Messrs. Creighton and erg —— on the other, were no- 
ticeable. In the field, Capt. ps as point, Capt. Bloomfield as 

back stop, and Mr. Patten as wicket keeper, were very good. 
On the whole the match was very interesting, the weather — 
table.— e 





—— and the attend ani P 

match, by wish of thc losers, was to have been repeated yesterday 

-—! to-day, but the continuous rain of yesterday prevented a 
er ti 





Drama. 


After all, though, there is a certain wisdom in being “ great.”’ 

“To him that hath shall be given.” That is the way of the world; 

and the man of the world, who respects nothing else, respects its 

way. Genius, merit, character, art—these are but names. The 
world, I promise you, is not going to run after these. A poet ina 
ragged coat: let him dine in his congenial cellar; we can have no 
such rags about our mahogany. A capital book, is it? Bah! 
There is no imprint of Toady & Fizzle. A good man: what is 
he worth ? we never heard that name on Wall street. A new 
actor, a spirited, fine comedian : it’s of no use for him to try; no- 
body ever heard of him ; you should see——! Unjust, do you call 
it? who are you? Be assured that a mere newspaper writer 
should know his place. We want neither pot-house manners nor 
pot-house philosophy. The “ great world” cherishes its “ great” 
ones, You and your ideas are out of fashion. 

They tell a story of a ‘“ great’? comedian who was fain to charge 
his manager a great price.—‘‘ It is very much to pay, sir,” said the 
manager; “the times are hard ; I am not rich; how can I do it?” 
“T will tell you an anecdote, sir,” said the great comedian; “an 
anecdote of myself and my fishmonger. It is significant: you 
will understand it. You see, this fishmonger wanted me to pay a 
large price for a salmon ; and I told him that he charged too much. 
‘Sir,’ answered the fishmonger, ‘ it is a cock-salmon; it is the 
only one in the market; it costs a good deal of money; 
and you must pay a good deal of money if you want 
to have it.’"—Thus is illustrated the value of “ great- 
ness” on the stage. I do not wonder that “ cock-salmon” 
are numerous. It pays to have this repute among one’s 
fellows. Who is content to be set down in italics? Let us hustle 
out the base, d erate slave. I scorn him. Arise, O Fame! 
Look to thy m roll, and let every name therein printed stand 
forth in the fattest and blackest of capitals ! 

Weare yy, reader—are we not ’—to live in these times, and in 
this favo d. I affirm that they are great times, and tful 
fot men. The days are radiant with power; and, as to the 
nights—I cannot sleep for king how much I admire the states- 
men and the military and all the rest of the heroes. 
They crowd upon my vision. ey are resplendent. Is it Mr. 

merson who bids the world beware, when a thinker is let loose 
upon it? If he would but consult Brahma, I believe he would 
find out that the world, the western world in particular, is dread- 
fully agitated just now. No wonder, r thing! I say it is a race 
fa and we ought to be prou eutoare in the society of 
such arace. Let us use our capital letters ly, and give homage 
to these great ones—on the stage as elsewhere. Not, that 
there has been any fresh accession of dramatic luminaries; but 
being in the mood of admiration appropriate to the time, let us 
a little over familiar a your ber how that 
ustrious Iris Mr. John Brougham, once condescended to 
advise this metro; a the ions of an farce? 
Of course do. First the title of the farce; then, in a line be- 
neath it, the names of the dramatis persone : 

Mr. Brovesam: Mr. eT Mr. Lester: Mr. Lester. 

Mr. Bake: Mr. Blake, Mr. Wacorr: Mr. Walcott, 
goodly letters. I am not positive about the namer, 

ET Ee i Gy ee BT 

noble recognition of artistic merit. A fine w of 

imitation. It may be doubted, though, whether the dis' 

Celt was aware of its subtle satire. 

Happily, however, this Ce need not be urged, this doc- 
trine n no enforcement. Ho’ is not reluctant. If you 
a your dail 7 per, you wil ap eo = ‘—_— 
great Tragedian r. Forrest, emerges next w o's, al- 
ternating with the “justly celebrated Comedian,” Mr. Hackett; 
the “Great Tragic Artiste,” Miss Bateman, ee ee ee 
tee Sie cote ~y tA set Individual perfec: 
troo| summon quarters. 
tions! Did I say “troop?” I am rebuked. I cleave to sack- 
cloth. Who is it, in the novel of Gil Blas, that instructs the youth- 
ful hero as to the etiquette of characterization’ ‘ You may speak 
of a troop of thieves, a troop of beggars, or a troop of authors; but 
learn to say a company of com oy 

You will observe, gentle reader, that I wish to join in gladsome 
r tion of the multitudinous t; of histrionic greatness ex- 
tant in thisclassic age. Pardon my importunity. Kecent converts 
are always zealous to make a0 ge at and my conversion is re- 
cent. The time is not far back when the word “greatness,” as 
commonly employed, seemed to me syuonymous with the word 
” in its usual use. mutatus ab illo! I 
— the —— I used » think, for example, be I 
saw Miss Bateman float upon the stage—yo joyous, lovely— 
that the brilliant little lady stood in no mich of ite managerial 
adjectives, that worn-out hi of ti It 
seemed to me—admiring her talent, her earnestuess, her enthu- 
siasm—that here was an artist sufficient to herself, working truly 
and well in a noble profession ; by no means bel ig to the arm 
of the “great.” To one of the old faith, such a tho’ you 
admit, was ch . But leaving an old faith, one not also 
leave an old favourite. Who else shall be dg if not our pearl ! 
Behold what the manages cap of her: “The great tragic artiste, 
Miss Bateman, sustains the réle of Geraldine, a representation which 
has won her an enthusiastic homage from the most 
and fashionable, as well as literary and artistic circles, un- 
equalled in the remembrance of this ration.” I had 
thought to offer a word about this formance—which, in- 
is admirable—but, after that, do you think I am going to risk 
it? hen the “refined and fashionable” have been 80 as to 
ratifly the judgment of “the literary and artistic,” I think silent 
gratitude is the cue for the latter. The queen is crowned. The 
coronation is over. The > have done ringing. Let us go home 

garrets, odious , OURVU! er. 
owt coremeny else oP one. Aside from > no local per- 








remark. Moreover the prospect of so much ap- 

aun eaieaias inclines one to awe aud silence. The new week 
will be, as it were, a blaze of glory. Even the musical are 
ale by the splendours of I * has 
elegant beyond compare, an in which the powers of 


yee the temples will be open and the shrines in readiness. 
e shall have busy time with our devotions. So be it. 


They also serve, who only stand and wait! 





MERCUTIO. 
Facts and Fancies. 
Miss Assing, the editress of “ V: von 





the 
: : ° States, 71 did not appear judges, she was condemned, in 
bishop Hughes thought it Christianlike and proper to advo- | Ing, canal, 105 Noa tii aeuisned themselves. aa batters, were | son pag te egedlred, me -huahuipon pgemey be 
cate publicly the right of rebellion, returning thence to preach, | Captains Pemberton, and Slade, and Messrs Patten and | of her “ civil rights.” ——The area surveyed in Eng- 
on the soil of his adopted coun’ ite doc- | E Canada side; and Messrs. Sharp, Hudson, H'|),44 and Scotland under the of Professor Ramsay 
r Paya 5 Wright and Stevens, of the United States’ Eleven. As | tine the year 1861 amounts to 1490 square miles—In the 
trine. Some others of his Grace’s inconsistencies and strange bowlers, Mess. Cbolmeley end Hamilton on the one pert, ond uring the year 
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We judge it makes a good “ domestic play.” The 
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cabinet of the U. S. Mint, at Philadelphia. oy be seen a a | on the gross receipts. 
Wido , 
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: : leaving Calcutta, Dr. Tice, C.B., Dep.-Insp.-General of Hos: 

Mr. Boucicault. it is said, has He served in the Crimean aign, cm bsequentl in finais 
during the mutiny, with exceeding energy and usefulness. He 
has left many warm mal friends.—At Cassiobury Park, the 
Countess of Essex.—At Cheam, Surrey, W. 8. A. Ellis, Esq., late 
9th Lancers.—At Little Rissington Rectory, Gloucestershire, the 
Rev. R. Wilbraham Ford, rector of that h, and for 54 years 


diminutive coin, labelled “ The w's Mite. realized $185,000 by profits of the “Colleen Bawn” in Lon- 
p= pe in the ruins of Jerusalem, and is the smallest of| don, and has invested $85,000 in the purchase of an estate at 
copper coins, its value being scarcely one-tenth of our cent.| Brompton, England, known as “ Hutford House.” It appears 
————A late respected dean, who was also the master of | that “ headers” are well paid for—-———Census returnsshow 
one of the first colleges in Oxford, had a pony which, though | that 4,051 papers and —- were published in this coun- , 
it was utterly incapable of kicking anybody off, was still capa-| try in 1860, of which 3,242 were political in their character, | vicar of South Cerney, aged 51.—In Dublin, Major W. Percy Lea, 
ble of inspiring terror in the heart of an academical dignitary. apy, 277 religious, and miscellaneous. The oo ie et —~ Famers. —As } Jersey, Col G. F. Scott, late 
To make assurance doubly sure, he had the pony well ridden | family of Marshal Ney, it is said, intends bringing an action Mutter!" Gioreheuper ot tee a ‘at ah “al = we 
in the morning, by all the tutors in the college, when he in-| against M. Thiers, on account of allegations contained in the Esq., Paymaster of H.M.8. Impéricuse. Shanghai, G. 
tended to ride him in the afternoon. “ Let the Catechetical | last volume of his “History of the Consulate and Empire,” . 
Lecturer,” he used to say to his servant, “ride the Stagyrite pat of the Battle of Waterloo. The Marmont family acted ap ofutments 
at eleven; the Dean of Chapel shall ride him at twelve; and | similarly some time ago. ‘The increase of crime, in Great ip . 
—I will mount him at one.” Efforts are being made to| Britain, so often spoken of, seems to be real. In 1861,com-| B. Spencer Seat, Eeq., to be Registrar of the Office of Land 
improve the breed of cattle in India—————An assistant at | mittals for burglary increased 41 cent.; for housebreaking, | Registry.—Capt. Roderick Dew, R.N., and J. Forsyth, Esq., lately 
the Prague Library has recently found old fragments of two | 56 per cent. ; for robbery with vio’ mee, . per cent. The — 2> a mph hy wget Pye & ne, 7 Auuy, to te 
p j i p i ictab’ creased by —d. RK. ’ - oO 
legends, One contains the History of the Eleven Thousand a yi yee has — - — L-~ — _ the Baceative Council of the Vi os, nega to Soo Leen Pa 
of Thuringia. Both date from the fourteenth century. entirely to the*break-down of the English system of ticket-of- 
The Emperor and Empress of Russia have returned from their | leave, which turns the unreformed ruffian loose, with no 
tour in the Baltic provinces. The 1 wealth of} hope but successful crime. In Ireland, the increase in 
Boston, Mass., this year reaches the large sum of two hundred | convictions was only ten per cent., though the period 
and seventy-five million nine hundred and fifty-seven dollars. | was one marked by a revival of agrarian crime.-———— 
whole exterior of the northern side of the west-| Married, on the 27th ult., at the parish church of Linton, 
ern or round portion of the Temple Church, London, is being | Kent, Viscount Holmesdale, eldest son of the Earl and 
thoroughly restored In Pleschen (Poland) a great| Countess Amherst, to Lady Julia Mann Cornwalis, only sur- | consequently he had entered on the 80th year of his military 
wolf hunt took place a few weeks since, at which no less than | viving daughter of the late Earl Cornwallis —————“ Can | career. Sir James, however, appears to be one of those who 
three thousand and ninety-six men were engaged to beat up} you — e word Saloon ” was asked of a Cockney by a/| in the good old times were allowed to take nominal military 
the eC. Lord Burleigh, of Brookfield House, Bin-| Philadelphian. “Certainly,” said the Londoner, with a look | service and ful) mili pay before they were yet clear of the ‘ 
, owner of the yawl rey, 35 tons, has been appointed | of triumph: “ there’s a hess, and a hay, and a hell, and two | tender anship of their female attendants; for his age 
Vice-Comm. of the Royal Victoria Yacht Club.——421,891 | hoes, and a hen.”---——Mr. T. B. Read, well known as a poet |is s to have been but eleven years more than the 
criminals were proceeded against, summarily or by indict-| and painter, has been appointed to a place on the staff of Gene- iod of his service as an officer. Although the oldest 
ment, in England and Wales in the year 1861, —It is} ral Wallace, U. S——-———The canals of New York State} he was not the senior general, Sir J. Wright Guise and 
affirmed, on the authority of census returns, that, in New York | have yielded over four million dollars in tolls, during the last} Gen. Pigot both standing before him on the list. In length of 
city, more capital is employed in carrying on the printing | fiscal year—————_A lady recently {fell from a ay od service Field-Marshal Lord Combermere now heads the Army, 
trade than any other business, the amount being over eight | among the ruins of Kenilworth Castle, but was saved from | his first commission bearing date February, 1790, The next 
and a half millions. Over six thousand persons are employed | serious injury by her crinoline which caught in the ivy on the | is Gen. Cosmo Gordon, who entered the Army in Dee., 1792. 
in printing, and the various establishments use up about five | castle walls, and broke the force of her fall. Among | Then come Sir J. F. Fitz-Gerald and General Pigot, whose 
million dollars worth of raw material, ink, paper, &c., per| the persons employed in the Mint, at Breslau in 1751, was an | commissions are ee dated Sept. and Oct., 1793. Those 
annum, producing over eleven millions’ worth of books,| Austrian who, out of hatred to Fredene TH. of Prussia, who | who became soldiers in 1794 constitute a gallant batch, which 
papers, &c. The Times announces that the first bale of | had taken possession of Silesia by right of bay ge ete comprises Lords Seaton and Gough, Sir Alex. Woodford, Sir 
the new Bavarian hops, of this year’s growth, has arrived in | the idea ot revenging himself on the monarch in the following | E. Blakeney, Sir J. Guise, Sir A. Clifton, Sir W. Gomm, Gen. 
London, from the famous Hallidaner istrict, and that thus is | manner :—The motto on the coin “ Ein reichs thaler” (a crown | T. Evans, and Lieut.-Gen. T. Burke. There are altogether 
ina ted the opening of the free trade in hops. | of the kingdom), he divided in such a manner as to make it | little more than a score of cavalry and infantry officers on fu!! 
The Tipperary correspondent of a Dublin journal alleges that read, “ Ein reich stahl er” (he stole a kingdom). The king | pay whose military service commenced before the present cen- 
pny are agents at present in louend, covertly mening ye! mey Rnd ne my! a to be ne ys bebo tury. fuss 
the United States service. The memoirs of a family of | few of them exist, and a specimen has been lately Three regiments of Hussars, numbered 19th, 20th, and 21 
hangmen, named Sampson, extending, from 1685 v0 M7, has] vered in Pari An ortraordinary crckel maich was |and threo of Infantry, fom the ist to the 100 inclusive 
pu ying land and the Surrey Club. All England made 503 in their first have been organized in India from the relics of the old E. 1. 
innings, the largest score ever known; they kept in, with mar- 
vellous batting, two whole days. 


—_—__>—_—_—_ 


Tutnes In Mextco.—By way of Havana, we have advices 
from Vera Cruz to the ist inst. There is very little news from 
the interior of Mexico, The discord in the cabinet came to 
an open rupture on the 14th ult., at which time Doblano sent 
in his resignation. Some 2,000 French troops had arrived at 
Vera Cruz, and had been immediately sent to Orizaba. The 














































































Virgins, the otber the Life of Elizabeth, Landgravina 





mate of Ireland is the ~~ Rey. Marcus Gervais Beresford, D.D., 
late Bishop of Kilmore, Elphin, and Ardagh. 


Army. 
VETERAN Orricers.—General Sir James Watson, whose 


death we recorded lust week, was the oldest officer in H. M. 
Army, which he entered so far back as 24th of June, 1783; 
































was recently caught near Melbourne, Australia. It was seven- 
= + ee ong, ae its a ot : fee oy ang nyse 
e or w were roportiona e, and va- 
riegated with pen A spots, ~ The five great lakes of 
North America have lately been surveyed, and it is found that 
pe > bene an area of 90,000 square miles. The total length 
of the five lakes is 1534 miles. —The wool clip of Cali- 
fornia, this year, is very large afd valuable.— In Cuba 
upwards of 500 miles of railway are open; in Brazil 400 miles 
are open or in course of construction ; in Chili, 425 miles; in 
Peru, 40 miles ; in Venezuela, 53 miles ; andin New Grenada, 
fa Pane for 61 An au! ph of agen tt may sold 
Paris, 00————It has been at a parti- n 
cular shooting star, observed from London on the 10th of Au- | | ADMIRAL Frrzroy AnticrPpaTeD.—A vi lar fact on 
, travelled forty-two miles in one second and a half of| the subject of electricity is mentioned by Bianchini. There 
————The novel of “Abel Drake’s Wife” has been | had ex from time immemorial in one of the bastions of 
dramatized, and produced at the Boston Museum. | the in the Frione, of 


a army, and are now regularly embodied with H.M. 
forces. ey are officered also from the long list of those who 
were left without men, by the terrible mutiny of 1857——We 
are glad to see that a man named Fitzgerald, who endeavour- 
ed to entice a private of the 17th to desert, has been 
sentenced at Quebec to pay a fine of $160, together with the 
costs of the action, and to be imprisoned for two months. The 
imprisonment to continue till the fine shall be paid ——Lt.- 

. Green, R. A., is in military charge of the detachments, 
&c., expected in Canada by the Himalaya.—The N.Y. World 
lately sneered at England’s 170,000 volunteers. It forgot to 
mention that there are no bounties, that it is a time of peace, 
and that the working classes are not comprised in these ranks. 
——A review of the son at Quebec took place on Friday 
of last week, before Lord Monck and Lord Mulgrave. The 
Victoria Cross was formally presented to Capt. Barstem, of 
the 60th Rifles. —- 

Consequently on the deaths of Generals Lord J Hay and Sir J 
Watson: Lt-Gens Sir G L Goldie and fir J 8 Kennedy to be Gens; 
Maj-Gens wood and J Hall to be Lt-Gens; D Russell, 
CB, and the Hon A Nelson Hood to be Maj-Gens; Lt-Cols Bur- 
mester, CB, and E Adams to be Cols: Majs Hoste, RA, and the 
Hon WG Boyle to be Lt-Cols; Capts Stapylton Robinson, RA, 
and Crawford, 98th Regt., to be Majs. 


Navy. 

More IvproveMEents.—We are told on the authority of 
the Times that the model of the fixed cupola and armour- 
me ship, invented by Mr. Turner, master-shipwright of 

oolwich Dockyard, has been inspected and — by 
numbers of the leading oe firms. The sing 
be fitted on the deck of Mr. Turner’s new ship will require no 
turntable or other machinery, and will contain 26 guns capa- 
ble of being fired at any required point or deflection, with 
sufficient for the free circulation of the gunners. I: is 
220 ft. in length, 10 f. in depth, and 50ft. in readth, The 
armour-proof plates will be applied by a patent invention of 
Mr. Turner’ uiring neither grooves nor tongues, and will 
be removeable ly in case of fracture or damage, and also 
easily replaced. ship to be built after Mr. Turner’s design 
will anny 3,700 tons displacement burden, and will be a most 
formidable ram, having a powerful weapon of 8ft. in length 
projecting 3ft. under the water-line. Precautions are adopted 
to have her rudder, stern-post, and propeller thoroughly im- 
mersed, and consequently out of the reach of damage from 
without. 7% 

The Shannon, 35, Capt. Oliver J. Jones, has been ordered to 
the Mediterranean. This step on the part of the Admiralty 
is a much wiser one than that which was attributed to them 
last week, viz., the sending the Shannon to Vancouver's Is- 
land, where desertions would have been very numerous.— 
The Exmouth, 86, is expected home from the Mediterranean. 
——The Peterel, 11, has arrived at Halifax from the West In- 
dies, with tever on board. We regret to hear that Assist.- 
Su Jameson died on the voyage, and that the , 
Dr. Stevenson, was left sick at Nassau.——The Mutine, 17, ar- 
rived at San Francisco from the Mexican coast, on the 28th 
ult.——The Cossack, 20, has been paid off at the Nore. She 
has been in commission upwards of three years and has been 
emp’ in nearly every part of the globe, having, during her 

iod of service, sailed and steamed over 75,000 miles. She 
will be placed in the secoad division of the steam reserve at 
Chatham,——The Amethyst, 26, Iris, 26, and Diamond, 27, be- 
longing to the sailing reserve fleet at Chatham, have been 
placed at the disposal of the Em of China, in order that 
one of those vessels may be from the Admiralty for 
use as a storeship for the steam flotilla about to be formed to 
operate in the Chinese waters——The Argus, 6, fitting for 
service in the Chinese waters, has been selected to convey 4 
detachment of the Marines to Japan, the officers and 
men composing which have been specially chosen to perform 
ae and escort duty at H. B. M.’s Legation, Japan.——The 

inaldo, 17, has sailed trom Halifax for Fortress Monroe. 


ApporntMENTS.—Commr F R Purvis to Severn, for Pantaloon.— 
Liests ; FB Sherpa, ¥ Hammond cad J DB, He to Rattle 
snake; M Byles to ; HC &t John to Argus; F Renshaw 
Russell; ¥F H Hastings and y age Aig? ee ay 
Pypede: ¢ 4 Sepete to dam, Pantaloon.—Surgeon : O 




















government of Australia is in quest of “ a first-class man, of 
ge Bi pe ape Pa iy chee out with the latest > tr 
on the treatment of lunatics,” to superintend the Yarra 
Lunatic Asylum. Among the many valuable institu- 
tions establ by the late Prince-Consort for improving the 
condition of the labouring classes, is the Shaw Farm evening 
class, at which the labourers on the royal farm are taught 
reading, letter-writing, arithmetic, and dictation. This insti- 
tution is continued by our widowed Queen. obse- 
quious deference to the critics of the London Press, the opera 
advertisement of “The Lilly of Killarney” sets forth “ the 
Libretto by J. Oxenford, and Dion Boucicault: the music by 
Mr. J. Benedict.” That money is “ the root of all evil” 
may indeed be credited, when we consider that diamond dust 
is as poisonous as strychnine. The Lake Superior cop- 
per mines yielded 7,450 tons of copper in 1861, The average 
annual yield of the Cornwall mines, England, is 10,000 tons. 
The French have purchased for the sum of 10,000 
dollars, a place called Obok, near Ras Bir, just outside the 
Straits of Babelmandeb._———General Butler (U. 8.) has re- 
moved a well-known statue of Washington from Baton y= 
to New Orleans.————-Garroting has increased of late in the 
streets of London. The papers say that some of the crimes 
have been characterized by singular my that they 
are not committed in secluded places alone, in Waterloo 
road and Piccadilly as well as in Kensington and Whitechapel. 
~————The railway from Moscow, as far as Nijni-Novgorod, 
was opened to the public on the 13th of August. The journey 
is ormed in sixteen hours. The Earl of Roden has 
married the widow of the late Captain R. L. Reilly, of the 
Pe Mare Some people's hearts are shrunk in 
them like dried nuts; you can hear them rattle as they walk. 
It is calculated that the actual strength of the Austri- 
an force now in Venetia is 120,000 men. The repre- 
sentatives of the French press, literature, and the fine arts have, 
this year, received an unusually large nv oer of honorific re- 
munerations, on the occasion of the Emperor's féte. 
There is said to be a pair of stag-horns in Dresden, with se- 
venty-three points! The stag which bore these enormous 
antlers was shot in the pape Wald towards the end of the 
last century. It is stated that the French Emperor, at 
the instance of Prince Napoleon, has ordered a subterranean 
railway line, from Montmartre to the Louvre, to be commenced 
forthwith, and has appointed Mr. Fowler consul engineer 
to the und ing. The notorious Major Yelverton has 
married a milliner, and the two have gone to Australia as Mr. 
Mrs. Edwards, The Independent says that “ the 
total amount on deposit with banks, savings institutions, and 
private bankers in New York, at the present time, must be 
over two hundred million dollars——————Mr. John Neal 
has withdrawn from his recently assumed position in the edi- 
torial staff of the Portland Advertiser. “It is a curious 
fact,” says some entomologist, “that it is only the female 
musquito that torments us.” A bachelor thinks that it is 
not at all “ cunous.” M. Horace Vernet is seriously ill, 
at Paris. Referring to the doings of the Exhibition Jury, 
Mr. Punch sagely remarks that “to jndge by the incessant 
and angry protests against everything that has been done, it 
would seem that the public have a fine classical sense of the 
derivation of the word Jury, and regard it as meaning a Party 
to be Sworn at.” Tron mines in Prussia are exempted 
from taxation; but all other mines pay a tax of two per cent. 





ever he perceived that iron rod gave sparks, or displayed 
a small gerb of fire at its t, he Here. 8 bell, to give notice 
to the country people who were working in the fields, or to 
the fishermen who were at sea, that stormy weather was ap- 
proaching. This custom was of great antiquity, and is men- 
tioned by Imperati, in a letter dated 1602. 








Ovbituary. 


Lorp James Hay.—We have to announce the death of Ge- 
neral Lord James Hay, which occurred on the 18th ult. This 
gallant officer entered the Service in 1806. He served in the 
Peninsula, and was present at the battles of Vimiera, Talavera, 
Busaco, Fuentes d’Onor, Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, and Nive, 
for which he received the war medal with eight clasps. He 
served also in the Waterloo campaign. He Colonel 
of the 86th Regt. in 1854, and was promoted to be General on 
the Ist of June last. . 











Mr. J. L. Rreanpo, M.P.—Mr. John Lewis Ricardo, the 
Liberal member for the Potteries, died on the 20th ult. 
Though not an effective orator, he inherited, omy with the 
political and politico-economical opinions of his father, the 
celebrated David Ricardo, a considerable share of the same 
species of ability. He had represented, for more than twenty 
years, the Stoke constituency, which, unfortunately (says the 
Scotsman), has earned a rather bad character for caprice and 
corruption.—The deceased gentleman was the founder of the 
Electrie Telegraph Company, and by untiring energy suc- 
ceeded, amid great difficulties, in establishing a commercial 
telegraph 7 in England. Il-health compelled him to 
relinquish chairm: ip, which was then Lape by the 
late Mr. R. Stephenson. e was also chairman of the North 
Staffordshire and the yor = Railway Companies, and a 
director of the London and Westminster Bank. He devoted 
attention to all matters connected with commerce and finance, 
and was the author of the “ History and Anatomy of the Na- 
vigation Laws.” 




















MAaRsHaL Nucent.,—Marshal Nugent, of Westmeath, a dis- 
tinguished Austrian general, is dead. Born in Ireland in the 
year 1777, descended from an old Scotch family, and the son 
of a remarkable diplomatist, he entered at an earl oe into 
the Austrian service, and for many years held the est 
posts, both civil and military. He was a Magnate of Hun- 
wie, Eithes of the Roman Church, Councillor of the State, 

ustrian Field-Marshal, Chamberlain, Knight of the Golden 
Fleece, and Colonel of the 30th Regiment of Infantry. He 
served in Italy under the command of Radetzky, was at the 
battle of Solferino, and was in early life Captain-General 
under the King of Naples during the events that marked the 
reign of Ferdinand I. 


At Dunedin, New Zealand, Alexander Ranaldson Macdonell, 
Esq,, of Gle and Clanranald.—At Burnaston House, Derb 
shire, G. G. Mosley, late of the Royal = Scarboront 

















Capt. R. Cooke, late 9th Lancersa.—At South 
Esy., Commr. R.N.—At Dominica, W. Esq., for many years 
Attorney-General of that Island. —On beard a few hoars after 
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New Publications. 


It chances that, as we take up Mr. Thackeray’s narrative of 
The Adventures of Philip, our impressions of M. Hugo’s Les 
Miserables are still recent. The contrast afforded by these 
writers and their respective hovels is thus forced upon our at- 
tention. That contrast is vivid, remarkable, and worthy of 
comment. 

Both these men are, in a noble sense, reformers. Both, it is 
evident, would have mankind wiser, better, and therefore hap- 
pier. Such is the invariable scope and tendency of their 
works. In mental constitution, however, they differ widely ; 
and thus they also differ widely as to the means proposed for 
the attainment of acommon end. M. Hugo perceives defects 
in the existing social fabric: he would remedy those defects- 
Established conventions vex him: he would destroy those 
conventions. The senate chamber, the judiciary, are cold and 
formal, the slaves of precedents and narrow views: he would 
startle them with the religion of humanity. Laws and creeds 
are the old clothes of the past, made over for the present : 
he would order a new suit. He would vitalize a statute 
book with the law of love. His thought flies toward 
Utopia and prefigures a golden age. . Mr. Thackeray also 
perceives the evils of the social fabric, and he too desires their 
reform. But Mr. Thackeray looks deeper than M. Hugo. He 
sees that the roots of wrong are not bedded in statute books 
or conventions. He takes note of the evil germs in human 
nature itself. He knows that forms of government, creeds, 
and customs are but superficial expressions of the nature of 
man, that they mark a certain state of development, and 
that they will continue to be narrow, unjust, oppressive, 
corrupt, so long as man is so who makes them. There 
can be no liberty, no justice, no happiness in society, 
while the majority of its individual members struggle 
under the domination of ignorance, low motives, and evil 
passions. The dead viper, which lies at the bottom of the 
well, putrifies, and poisons the water. This loathsome rotten- 
ness must be removed. It is the reformatory method of Mr. 
Thackeray to designate the sources whence evil comes. He 
would apply the law of love to the nature of msn; and thus 
destroy external wrongs, by destroying internal causes. This 
is more profound philosophy than that of M. Victor Hugo. 
Is it more practical? A statute may be repealed ; a state may 
be revolutionized ; but is it possible to purify human nature ? 
M. Hugo urges Reform: Mr. Thackeray answers Religion. 
The former has faith in man, the latter in God. M. 
Hugo is never perplexed; but when Mr, Thackeray corners 
himself, he cries out “ Let us pray!” Where else is refuge? 
Will it surprise any reader that the author of Vanity Fair 
should be presented under this light of piety? If so, that is 
the reader’s error. Mr. Thackeray is not a frivolous writer. 
Unlike the French novelist, he recoils reverently from even 
the semblance of assuming the functions of Divine Providence. 
He perceives that there is a point where earth ceases and 
heaven begins. You cannot find a sterner moralist. His 
love of right is like a steel blade, from which flashes a fire of 
wit, to scorch up meannessand wrong. “I regard him,” says 

that earnest aspirant and worker, Charlotte Bronte, “as the 
first social regenerator of the day—as the very master of that 
working corps who would restore to rectitude the warped sys- 
tem of things.” It is, however, to be observed that his system 
of regeneration is not officious. It works like a magnificent 
process of Nature—silent yet vast. Not all his readers under- 
stand this. Accustomed to the pettifoggers of reform, they | 





written in a key with which all are familiar who know Pen- | Frederick’s alternative is succinctly put. “Shall I join the 


: 7 F ; English in hope of some tolerable bargain with Austria? Sha!l 
dennis and The Newcomes. It reiterates the quaint philosophy, |7). 57. 4 join the French in despair of any?” While, on the 
and teaches anew the dear old lesson of manliness, honest 


one hand, it would have been a perilous predicament for him 
labour, true love, and humble faith. The story is that of a/if he had been left without an ally at all, it is clear that he 
young man, chiefly remarkable for being a genuine good fel- | ene gal po — ~~ the English Sha penis Bie =e 

Pired ine. | Show e ashamed if the cunningest jan cou upe me ; 
low, whose character and conduct are depicted under ordina- | 1 ss @ lout of a Hunorerian should do it”—impties his esti- 
ry domestic vicissitudes. His struggles, cares, joys, and sor- 


“So; mate of our Britannic Majesty’s haltings and incoherences. 
rows, his friends, enemies, and acquaintances, the coteries in | So far there was reason for his secret treat 


— France, the 

which he moves, the social world around him—these make | terms of ni 4 gee it has paves been = wt eo 

er Aes hacke- | infers from the testimony of Professor Ranke. As regards the 

up baa cum of the novel. An Raglishmen himself, Me. F © | secret treaty with Austria which followed and directly can- 

ray’s types of character are mostly English ; but the moral | cejjed it, there were fewer grounds for sustaining its policy, 
and spiritual elements of his teaching are of universal scope pm for im pening - pg good ‘“ ae 

icati ' the three works we bave| “Pity,” says Mr. Carlyle of Maria Theresa, “she not 

pa som ts cae eae Anat complied with Friedrich and saved such rivers of bitterness to 


poe ape herself and mankind. But how could she do it with little 
of the social life of England in this century. But that is not) George at her back and abundance of money?” Mr. Carlyle 


all. They are vital with “ that touch of nature” which “ makes eneg | Wo bg 94 - — R successive Sains, aed 
k cin.” Agai oe ih sfe 3 how far they fell short of Frederick's expectations; and he 

Ge whale wets Se. Py ou —— rs me paar — 7 gives extracts from a correspondence, never before published, 
and wrong, they place, in silent an res omnes, © med which led to the engagement with Austria ¢ bove-mentioned, 
ever is good and right. Oftentimes it is but a suggestion | and which Frederick so summarily and coolly repudiated. 
that does this, a glance, a word, a touch—but it is always | Maria Theresa hay yr * the comer aly the ey she got 
5 : ; ited? | from George than by the enthusiasm she excited through 

dene well. Do you complain thes your ideals ete diswedind? |, bringing in baby” for exhibition to an excited Magyar pain a 
Look more closely; and you will see here the worthiest and | ply, though we are forbidden henceforth to accept as authen- 
noblest ideals of character and conduct. They are not poetic, | tic their alleged “ Moriamur pro rege nostro Marid Theresa.” 
indeed, in the ordinary sense; but they are true. If you have Mr. Carlyle gives us o 7 version of this famous story, toned 
“ sas : : jown to what he calls “its stingy prose pitch,” but which in 

a void” in the soul, which causes you anxiety and suggests | ‘ ic fi 
“ rosaic form evoked for the n 2 1 
versification, it is more than likely that this philosopher ae ~ oa © Sen ae 


cavalry—* Hussars, Croats, Pandours, Tolpatches, Warasdins, 
will tell you it is a void in the head. Affectations fly before | Uscocks, never heard of in war betore, who were found very 


those honest spectacles. If, however, you are genuiue, the | terrible to look upon once, in the imagination or with the 
. > > . naked eye, but whose fighting talent against regular troo 
blue eyes twinkle with kindly greeting, and the honest hand | 14, sent to worthless, and who gradually became rather hate- 
gives you a hearty welcome. It is no less admirable than sur- | fy) than terrible to the military world.” Frederick’s experi- 
prising, that notwithstanding years of intimacy with the | ence Ss ne ay, — ane t —m yet to come je 
i i i r indicated by Mr. Carlyle wi is usual picturesqueness, an 
taste end. ghieaeghy of sede, are per—-caginenecharrmgr ep * | that striking command of metaphor which make part of his 
much freshness and genial feeling. The present novel is pictorial art. “ Friedrich regards the Pandour sort, with their 
charming with this sensibility; nor does it lack his humour, Jingling savagery, as a kind of military vermin ; not conceiy- 
his wit, his learning, his pure English style. It is a book | able 5 nue tamed corps eo die ae 4 be na of _ 

: P <= . dour To! tag-raggery. or does the ussian soldier 
worthy of its rank and its author—the first novelist and the yield ; teegh sometimes, like the mastiff galled by inroad of 
first teacher of the nineteenth century. distracted wesosels in too great quantity he may have his own 
‘ . . . _ | difficulties.” ce Karl is as retiring after Cho- 

We last week copied from the London Times a portion | tusitz “fringed with Tolpatchery in this manner, but with 
of its review of the third volume of Carlyle’s Frederick the| much desertion, much dispiritment in his main body—the 
Great. The article concludes as follows : Seoge epee pean Br es ban ‘tee a 

And thereupon Mr. Carlyle enters busily upon Frederick’s | @28tY decomposition o CM hes Bad ve & yee 
equipment for the road a takes a comprehensive survey of wing of egg ber ey eed the oe aco ae . “ Here, 
the territorial booty. His description of Silesia, like all his | ‘hen,’ says °F. Cary ie, anne oe tnd into the rete 

a: te & terpiece, and we follow Frederick's ful young King, is not he? Has plunged into the maelstrom 
ao ma and countermarches therein, as if we had the aid of for his jewelled gold cup, and comes up with it, alive, un- 
“ dent.” We see. os it were, all the acci- ed. Will he, like that Diver of Schiller’s, have to try the 
joo php at ow ee by hour. “Rain as of Noah” is fall-| fat ® second time? Perhaps a second time, and even a third!” 
tne on the-eaneh. 00 Glegan. ‘One march of ten hours “ is | Ve ae content, for our part, with the prospect before him, if 
thought to be the wettest on record, waters all out, bridges Mr. Carlyle is able to follow it to + of end, for no one can re- 
down, the country one wild lake of eddying mud.” The Prus- | Count a stirring story more senorously, or, saving his peculiar 
sians sustained the with a fortitude stiffer than their | *heories, with more sense of its significance. 

“Up tothe knee for many miles together; up to hout the volume we have a complete gallery of por- 
pipecla ‘dle for A , times even up to the chin or | ‘taits, or rather Of Sketches and indications of character, some 
4 e mi my my! = ees owes. Phe Prussians | 0f them fanciful, nore or Jess just, but all of them su; ve, 

ware yy wmalb yer eee slate or iron. Rank |TSCY, or amusing. After rick and Voltaire, Mr. Carlyle 
and file, nobod itted his rank, nobody: looked sour in the regards Belleisle as the ost heroic performer of the epoch. 
no: then 4 ei of the skies, and the red seas of He is the victim of an atmosphere of wiggeries and other 

; at hi uid, as pouring that must be, cheered one arfother | #0minations, but “none fails to escape the common lot by a 
bs 20 ithes, a Egg neh snatches (tobacco, I consider, | 2earer miss than Belleisle.”| Old Ziethen is “more of a demi- 
pone not burn), and swashed ae forward.” More- peda yf of A roar oo Wa a oh in Ore 

: i 4 : ~| ni at all, as print co es in. 

~~ oo able = ay 8 ple mom & con: | pacific celebrities whom Frederick drew about him, Mauper- 
heroes to plunder, but paid for his supplies on the most ortho- tuis is portrayed, on ye reed we mM print shops, as 
dox principles of modern times. Accordingly, except three coarse-featured and vat (an if he| lortably ith te the 
fortresses, which he quietly masked, all Silesia was his in about earth and her meridians flat (as had done it) with his left 
seven weeks ; thoug ms discovered that his conquest | 2824; and with the other, and its outstretched finger, asking 
was the commencement of his difficulty, and, like some mankind, an re et a iiee Aa (Decey a 

: H : sini et come down ate of the ~ ts) r 
—_ tet aideee pot mae we | Akakia,” or we should have still more entertainment out of 











“ ., ” ‘ a 
do not recognize the master. The readers of M. Hugo en-| be too vigilant. The world was full of omens, to him, of all the “ Flattener of the Earth.” Of Algarotti Mr. Carlyle com 


counter no such difficulty. That great man wears his label. 
As to art, moreover, these authors present a contrast equally 
vivid. M. Hugo is a poet; Mr. Thackeray a philosopher. The 
one fosters ideals ; the other treats of realities, The poet daz- 
zles with brilliant but evanescent colours; the philosopher 
shines with a steady, white light. M. Hugo’s book is a 
pageant. He summons the muse of history. Nations defile 
before him. His page is populous with heroes. He analyzes 
revolutions, and is eloquent over superficial tokens of “ pro- 
gress.” Sometimes his raptures become ludicrous. One 
would imagine he had read the entire riddle of crea- 


“ iti plains that to him the Venetian “is not supremely beautiful, 
audibly in aay ag ty oo . Li ty prt es though much the gentleman in manners as in ruffles, and in- 
to get to loggerheads on this Austrian ic matter; the | Seniously ry. img Rave ow to me in oaled as be eee 
nations all watching Aim, to see what he will make of it;— | “#2 4 taint of a canoe tacdloah tak’ of 
fugleman he to the nations, just about bursting up is thrice dear; who loves t i ep vA in — ¢ ped a 
on such an adventure. It may be a glorious position, or a not pk se gy oy ed = Nofpaanaaa of bie Court Tota 
i, for certain, it is a dangerous one, and awfull not as yet the satirist of its Ro | master mad bl “ Fiattener 

; ‘ sotnr. | Of the Earth,” we have Vol n much enjoyment of his 
one Carlyle So pee - = he fiaht ot Mollveits Prod. early intercourse with As King, yet pe + ven haggling 
erick’s first battlefield, where he showed to but little advantage. | €XPenses and testing t r Wilhelmine Os ghylit or Pkg Om e 
Speaking plainly, Prederick felted in the midst of the fight, |Bave again glimpses of Wilhelmina, pews Bases 
urged by fe on hy says Mr. Carlyle, who regarded the battle | of Baireuth and the world,” with the various secondary per- 





tion, and found it very simple. “I wish I was as cock 
sure of anything as Tom Macaulay is of everything,” said the 
late Lord Melbourne, in allusion to the omniscient attitude of 
England’s great historian. This wish is likewise suggested 
by M. Hugo. He, however, is omniscient of heaven as well 
asearth. One is startled at so much infallibility. Mr. Thacke- 
Tay, on the other hand, does not trouble himself with the 
pageants of history, or the flurries of revolution. Probably he 
sees, as clearly as any man, that history repeats itself, and that 
much of this talk about “ progress” is gammon. It is his pro- 
vince to analyze human uature itself—to deal with the mo- 
tives and springs of all national life—to find the inner 
meaning of pageants and revolutions—to see man as he is, and 
depict him as thus seen. “This is what exists,” says the phi- 


losopher ; “ against which I place what should be.” The fact of | Austrian 


development is marked ; the right is indicated. What more 
can be asked of the moralist working with the implements 
of fiction? M. Hugo, is doubtless, a great poet, a great ro- 
mancer, a great thinker, the author of powerful works ; but we 
recognize, more practically enforced, in the writings of Mr. 
Thackeray, the high duty of shielding the innocent and saving 
the guilty, of healing the ded and binding up the broken 





heart—the lesson of goodness which is happiness, and of hope 
which is fulfilled in immortality. 

This novel of “ Philip” is of a piece with those that have pre- 
ceded it, and, with them, serves to illustrate the truth of what 
we have thus roughly set down concerning its author. It is 


as lost, and to whom he seems to have listened, we add, with rm 4 ing Retore a -serearn Phe 83 wi Amo 4 ‘Carlyle 
a very ready deference, while he followed his counsels with a | ¥° sve Secr "1 réber jcul ye to 

idity most remarkable. Frederick was, in fact, missing for | Might have added some further particulars o ‘ami 
16 hous, while the Prussian infantry were recovering and of the terror with which their drudgery inspired the fam 
winning the first battle of the campaign. Mr. Carlyle has a| 9 one of them, for there are such particulars to be found in 
certain love of mysti ion in the midst of his truthfulness, Thiébault’s memoirs :— 
and so, after detailing the incidents of Frederick’s flight, with| « Friedrich’s ‘ three principal Secretaries of State,’ as we should 
what, we doubt not, is a scrupulous accaracy, he renders him | des! them, are very remarkable, Three clerks be found, or 


the assistance which A: ite rendered to Pari “In this| had known. of, somewhere in the public offices, and now took, 
“ sedri : advanced title, to be specially his own private clerks 
way. »” he says, “ was h snatched Morgante into | under eormorou eaded young shows, Eichel, Schuhmacher, 


. = long-h 
Fairyland, carried by Diana to the top of Pindus (or even by three “gh ap f them ; out of whom, 
iieotes to Tartarus through a bad 16 hours), till the battle Lautemack the obec name of Taeee | ot of whom , now and 
whirlwind subsided. Friendly i inative spirits would, in | Tyey lasted all his life, and, of course, grew even more expert at 
adds," afe malicious, valetish, not friendly.” "And. he leaves | from the smallest clear hint, marginal penclimar, ‘almost from 4 
adds, “are malicious, valetish, not fri sg e leaves | from est clear 
aye to the value of a friend who is ~ quite a valet, and gue of the eye, to clothe the Royal willin official form, with the 
yet does his best to varnish Frederick’s misbehaviour. | His | due rugged clearness and thrift of words, "Came punetually at 4 
is the more noticeable because he pounces upon poor | i the morning in summer, 5 in winter ;’ did daily the day’s work ; 
ame et age r : . and kept their mouths well shut. A very notable trio of men, 
pertuis, who wee ay and dingy «aoe ep po) serving His Majesty and = —_ nation as princi 4 
ns, who, inasm was 4 of State, on those cheap terms—nay, almost as Houses o 
peace, is mage to look helplessly ridiculous. It is somewhat } wa hee with standing committees and appendages, so many 
unfair to roast a philosopher when you ought to be reproach- | Acts of Parliament, admittedly rather wise, being passed daily by 
ing the pusillanimity of a soldier. But it is difficult to be just | His Majesty's help and ein saetein paid them rather well; 
when even our heroes break down, and Mr. Carlyle here in- | they saw no org E lived wholly to their work, and to their own 
dicates th i ies of his th As a set-off. he describes | families. Eichel alone of the three was mentioned at all by man- 
M be Oe one Pe: he only. not : kind, and that obscurely—an ‘ abstruse, reserved, longheaded kind 
ollwitz with his customary vigour, as y, not excepting | or ain,’ and ‘made a deal of money in the end,’ insinuates 
o Maples, am Soepine So mpeneee pL ———) tg Biisching, no friend of Friedrich’s or his.” 
to the discipline which came of Friedrich Willelm and the | And lastly His Britannic Majesty, whose prowess at Dettin- 
Dessauer, and especially to the novelty of the iron ramrods. | gen is recounted before Mr. Carlyle closes the volume, is 
himself was as yet a tyro, and his capacity for war pushed forward from time to time, and the spectator is inces- 
was undev as Mr. Carlyle admits, with a grim com- | santly directed to take notice of his eyes, @ fleur de tte. “Our 
Ww promises Frederick and himself their full re- | Sublime little uncle, of the waxy complexion, with the proudly- 
venge % fish eyes—no wit in him, not much sense, and a great 
In the diplomatic interchapges which followed Mollwits' deal of pride, stands dreadfully erect, ‘ plumb and more,’ with 
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the garter-leg advanced, when one goes to see him.” But it is 
a noticeable fact that Frederick, though within a mile of him 
at an early period of his reign, did not see him, and never after- 
wards had another opportunity. Frederick himself is a stellar 
phenomenon, “ clear as a star, sh as cutting steel.” * * 
“J should guess,” says Mr. Carlyle, “ Friedrich was at no 
time fairly loved, not by those nearest to him. He was rapid, 
decisive ; of wiry, compact nature ; had nothing of his father’s 
amplitudes, simplicities; nothing to sport with and fondle,— 
far from it. Tremulous sensibilities, ardent affections ; these 
we clearly discover in him, in extraordinary vivacity ; but he 
wears them under his polished panoply, and is outwardly a 
radiant but metallic object to mankind.” Whether Mr. Car- 
lyle ‘will have more to 7 for him in the crisis of his for- 
tunes remains to be seen. e have not reached the point at 
which he is,struggling for throne and life with a quire of bad 
verses in one pocket and corrosive sublimate in the other. In 
the scenes to come he may grow upon us and his pean pas soy 
but up to this point he is a shabby spectacle, hard and unscru- 
pulous, though rapid and active, a sharper among sharpers ;— 
such is his substance. It is not encouraging to the ——— 
per of heroes that Hannibal should go to the scales, and should 
weigh so lightly by the test of neeel avetrdupla. 
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Bayard Taylor’s Prose Witom. Volume Eight...@. P. Putnam, 

Ruttan on Ventilation and Warming............... Ditto. 

Constitution of the United States, Declaration of 
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First Book in Chemistry. For the Use of Schools 
and Families. B ee yo Hooker, M.D... . Harpers. 

‘oem. By Charles T. 
Hart & Co. 


Burnham. 


Fine Arts. 


Sad instances are around us of the ill consequences that en- 
sue, when political action is based upon a monomania. Here 
is a record of the shipwreck made by a veteran artist, who 
abandons himself in like manner to the dominance of one 
idea. The writer is the able art-critic of a London paper. 

Few artists are more widely known than George Cruik- 
shank. For nearly fifty —- he was shooting folly as it flew, 
and delighting us all with his exuberant fun and pungent sar- 
casm. It is now some time ago that he made his débiit as an 
oil-painter ; his first essay was, I think, exhibited at the British 
Institution under the title of the “ Disturbed Congregation.” 
This was followed by others at the same place and the Royal 
Academy. In an art point of view they had little to recom- 
mend them, being crude in handling, opaque and earthy in 
colour. They were simply curious as remin’ ses of the hu- 
morist who, from the time he began his artistic life with cari- 
cat! the first Napoleon, till at sixty years of age he entered 
the schools of the Royal Academy as a probationer, and took 
his place among the - to draw from the Apollo and La- 
coon, has lived a life of indomitable energy and perseverance, 
throwing off continually and in large numbers the most gro- 
tesque and humorous desi It is scarcely news to the world 
at large that Mr. Cruikshank has been for some years one of the 
staunchest advocates of the temperance movement, and de- 
voted his chief enemmee to invectives against and dissuasives 
from the vice of drin ing. Of the many works which during 
this period he has issued, the powerful series in eight plates, 
called “ the Bottle,” will be freshest in the recollection of most 
people. But these frequently intemperate arguments in favour 
of temperance were broad and philosophic compared with this 
his latest work. Increasing years have not matured the re- 
flective powers of Cruikshank. He is more bigoted, more of a 
partisan than ever. He with the rashness, the impul- 
siveness, the one-sided views of a boy. He has thought so 
ese pump that he is in some danger of having water on 
th 


e ’ 
“The by 4 of Bacchus” occupies a canvass measurin 
over 13 by 7 feet, which is crowded with figures, none o 
which exceed 18 inches in height. A mere catalogue of the 
incidents depicted thereon would occupy several poses. 
There are some th ds of p ages arranged in different 
ups, all more or less on the road to intoxication, or suffer- 

g the penalties of over-indulgence. All the evils which the 
world has known, are traced to one source. The attempt to 
give a clear description of a picture which is composed of 
numberless smaller pictures—which presents an endless series 
of wheels within wheels—would be 7 impossible. Its 
very aspect is bewildering and confusing in the highest de- 
gree, and the inspection it demands is rather that required in 
poring over an intricate map than in looking at a picture. 
A brief general description of the work is that I can 


attempt. 
In the centre rises the altar of Bacchus, tended by assiduous 
in the shape of licensed victuallers, who are dispensing 
uors to a debased and infatuated crowd, who offer their 
own or other people’s property with equal readiness in ex- 
change for the fatal draughts. The worshippers are of all 
classes and grades: the murderer and suicide, the madman 
and thief are conspicuous figures; lunatics dressed as Pier- 
_— in frantic gambols before the effigy of the god— 

jot an 

diate foreground are several groups engaged in drinking on 
the various occasions which social custom considers necessary, 
such as a birth, a christening, or a burial, and these are doubled 
or contrasted by the same incident in a lower sphere of life. 
Above these , and on each side of the “ Temple of Bac- 
chus,” in oddly constructed niches and alcoves, are more 
oe There is a clerical drinking party. headed 
by two -fuddled bishops, whe have donned golden mitres 
for the occasion. They are being reproved for their indul- 
ce by a highly conscientious Turk. On the opposite side 
Dissenters come in for their share of castigation—gentle- 
men of the Stiggings type are held 4s reprobation, and a 
benighted heathen contemplates a missio , out of whose 
pocket peeps a gin bottle. Then there is a college wine q 
—— trying a prisoner for a murder, occasioned by drink, 
and the same judge, still in- his robes and attended by his 
brethren of the bench, genially fuddling themselves in ano- 
compartment. The army and navy fare no better; the 
physician and doctor determine to make a roaring night of it; 
the literary man, the artist, and the musician form a crapulous 
trio; the policeman, who takes up the drunkard, and the ma- 
gistrate who fines him, both take more than is for them 
after the event, and the undertaker’s mute standing at the door 
tosses a glass of surreptitious gin. *Tis no longer “love” but 
drink “that makes the world go round.” Everybody is tip- 
pling. Those of us who are not intoxicated already, will be 
so shortly. There is no remedy but the pledge to save us 
from every imaginable crime. No man, or class of men, can 
pass unscathed benny ode fiery ordeal of the Cruikshankian 
satire ; his eagle-eye detected the rock om which society 





ebauchery are everywhere rampant. In the imme- | 





is rapidly splitting. Yet, there is one class that the artist re- 
spects, and those who are old enough to remember with what 
remorseless and persistent severity the artist pursued Géorge 
IV., will be somewhat cupeleol, to find that royalty, owing 
to a newly awakened sense of conservatism, is allowed to go 
scot free. 

The background of the picture is equal in horror to the 
other portions. The material wealth of the nation, as well as 
its habitants are all involved in the sacrifice of Bacchus. 
Ships, camps, and ware-houses are being consumed by fire, 
caused, of course, by the carelessness of drunkards. rail- 
way train driven by a drunkard has shattered itself down an 
em ment. Gloomy-looking buildings for the existence of 
which, did not drunkenness exist, there would of course be no 
+e \ crown the whole. Conspicuous among these are 
the gaol, the hospital, the union, the lunatic asylum, to say 
nothing of the cemetery. 

It is painful to a an adverse opinion on the work of 
one who has honourably spent a long life in providing excel- 
lent amusement for his fellow creatures, but truth compels the 
statement, that never has Cruikskank been seen to less advan- 
tage than at present. It was unwise to give up the cap and 
bells for the preacher’s gown. His aim of ‘ doing good’ in his 
generation is entitled to respect, but he has pew bn his voca- 
tion in trying to become a teacher. We have lost a great deal 
of mirth and genuine humour, and have only some very faulty 
one-sided logic in its place. No drunkard was ever reformed 
by a picture, any more than an inveterate gambler would turn 
from his evil courses after witnessing the play of the ‘ Game- 
ster.’ Moral precepts, however much some painters may flat- 
ter themselves, are not within the scope and province of art. 
Regarded for its qualities of execution it would be a mockery 
to criticise the “ Worship of Bacchus,” though in that respect 
it certainly is not inferior to some works that we see annually 
by painters who have devoted their whole lives, and not only 
their later years, as in Cruikshank’s case, to the art. Few 
traces of the old fun are visible anywhere—it is a huge and 
ghastly nightmare—very grim and gloomy in conception, un- 
relieved by a single touch of joy or loveliness—the contempla- 
tion of which has a saddening effect on the mind when I con- 
sider how much time, thought, and patience have been de- 
voted to its production by the great humorist who, in the days 
of his strength, gave us those vivid and fanciful illustrations 
to “Grimm's German Stories,” “ Oliver Twist,” and those rac 
“Comic Almanacks.” For the sake of these,and many others 
like them, the name of George Cruikshank will be affection- 
ately handed down from generation to generation long after 
his temperance pictures have been forgotten. 

——> 
GRIM SENSATIONS. 

Several accidents that have occurred of late, in England, to 
protessors, male and female, of the Léotard and Blondin school, 
have drawn forth strong protests against the iniquity of their 
style of entertainment. We quote extracts from two of them. 

A noble lord went every night to see Van Amburgh’s per- 
formances, because, as he said, he was sure the man would be 
killed some day or other ; and if it must happen, “ it would be 
a pity to miss the sight.” The girl called the Lion Queen did 
not disappoint this sort of calculation, and was torn to pieces. 
A jumper at a Mnsic Hall fell on the chandelier last week, and 
Madame Potter, the rope-dancer of the Hippodrome in Paris, 
has had a fall which will —— have serious if not fatal 
consequences. Lord ——’s calculation of probabilities was 
then sounder than his humanity, and it may be considered cer- 
tain enough that performances of this kind, the chief interest of 
which lies in the danger, will sooner or later end in some ter- 
riblé catastrophe. Indeed, as if to make sure of that end, they 
are always advancing in danger. It is not enough that a rope 
should be traversed sixty feet from the ground, or stretched 
over a river; to that must be added the feet of wheeling a bar- 
row across, and after that the performer is to traverse dhovs 
with the head covered by a sack, and next to have firewo 
attached to the two ends of the pole, and to be fired, when the 
nicest balance is to be preserved. 

All this was done by the unfortunate woman called the fe- 
male Blondin, and if she had safely gone through the last trial 
of her skill and cou , there can be no doubt that some new 
perilous feat would have been devised for her. She was a 
victim of public excitement. The _ entertainment re- 
quired that she should ultimately be killed or crippled. A de- 
vice better adapted to such an end than the display of fire- 
works at the end of a pole for balancing on a rope could 
hardly have been imagined, as the concussion of the explosion 
must of necessity disturb the balance which the pole is in- 
tended to secure ; but, added to this, the rope on the night of 
the female Blondin’s last exhibition was in a dangerous state 
from the soaking of the continued rains. The manager alleges 
that he begged the woman not to attempt the performance in 
the state of the rope, but that she insisted. He ought to have 
insisted also, and peremptorily forbidden her to run so t 
a risk of life or limbs. But he satisfied his conscience with a 
mere request, which, when the disappointment of the public 
was concerned, was sure enough to be unheeded. Had there 
been time to issue a notice that besides, and to add to the 

tils of wheeling a barrow, walking in a sack, and letting off 

reworks from the pole, the rope itself was in a highly danger- 
ous state, the place would have been filled to an overfiow. 
Not that any one wished the poor woman to be dashed to the 
und and killed or crippled, but that many argued, like the 
ord in Van Amburgh’s case, that if there was to be a catas- 
trophe it would be a pity to miss seeing it. When the poor 
creature was seen to totter, to drop the pole, to cling with her 
feet to the rope, to let go, and fall head foremost, there was a 
ery of horror, a shock, and sorrow, but how many of those 
whose feelings were momeatarily touched by the frightful 





@ nature? 


horrence of Spanish Bull Fights, and would be much scan- 
dalised at a vulgar, low dog fight orcock fight. They will not 


and that the love of excitement prevails with them against hu- 
manity. They  apeary indeed, that the pleasure is in the dis- 
play of skill only, and that no part of the interest lies in the 
rar ; but if that were the case, there would be no occasion 
to place the rope sixty feet high, or to run over the river. As 
the Times remarks, a rope stretched a yard 


feet. Or if it should be necessary, for the 
ing the exhibition to the eyes of a large multitude, 
rope should be stretched above the ground, there might 
be under it, along the whole length, a n: 





former in case of a fall. But then there w not be the 





scene were really sorry to have been witnesses? how. 
many wished themselves away, or reproached themselves | 
with having given any encouragement to an exhibition of such | years, had always borne her maiden name, and supported her- 

Ms | self by her own exertions. On cross-examination, the plaintiff 
Yet these very same peope would express a becoming ab- | stat 


perceive that they themselves are tarred with the same stick, | 


from the ground | expected pleasure, for she would see her lo: 
would serve for the exhibition of skill in traversing it blind-| who was then in Court ready to be called. 

fold, wheeling a barrow, and balancing a pole with fireworks | 
exploding at the ends, just as well as one at the height of sixty | 
of present- | 
the | whole countenance. He said 


ele-| 





ment of danger to create excitement, and thhs the vice of the 
interest is betrayed. But where is the remedy? Public 
opinion is appealed to in vain against an inhumanity shared 
by numbers, and which, if brought home to individuals, would 
find them shameless. The law, too, cannot be made toapply, 
one of its maxims being volenti non fit injuria, though we must 
observe that the case is nearly analogous to suicide, any aid or 
assistance to which, though made to the willing self-destroyer, 
the law regards and treats as a criminal complicity. We see, 
then, but one practical check, and that is, for the magistracy to 
withhold licences from all places which are made the scenes of 
dangerous exhibitions. They generally occur in licensed gar- 
dens, and would soon be discontinued if it were understood 
that a forfeiture of licence would be the consequence of any 
display perilous to life. 

Je believe that at Leotard’s exhibition some precautions 
are taken against accident, and his fall, the very day the poor 
female Blondin had her fatal mishap, was unattended with any 
injury, as it was broken by paddings. The poor woman had 
not the benefit of any such precaution, which would, indeed, 
have spoiled the main interest of the performance, and accord- 
ingly she fell into a tree, and, breaking through its branches, 
pitched on a gravel walk. Had it been on the heads of 
some of the gaping company it would have been a lesson to 
their hearts not undeserved. 

Another journalist truthfully remarks : 

Though it is not the province of the police to interfere with 
the feats that are drawing crowds of foolish spectators in all « 
parts of London, we need not say that we have no sympathy 
with those who sanction them with their presence, still less 
with those who make money by the exhibition of the break- 
neck exploits of their employés. It is a miserable and shock- 
ing thing to think that such sights are attractive to the masses, 
All who patronize them are morally though not legally re- 
sponsible for the accidents that may happen before their eyes. 
If Blondin is killed, part st least of the blame will rest on 
those who tempt him to tempt Providence. The remedy is 
obvious. Let society discountenance these exhibitions. When 
they cease to be remunerative to the performer, — will soon 
be discontinued altogether. In this way it is to be hoped that 
the catastrophe which befell the miserable woman at High- 
bury Barn will not be without its good effects. The press 
have spoken the feelings of all proper-minded people on the 
subject. It is a disgrace to humanity that such things should 
be encouraged. As long, however, as Engliskmen are English- 
men, the arm cf the law cannot be called in. But we do not 
envy the sensations of any man or woman who comes awa) 
from witnessing the tragic termination of a spectacle whi 
is not the less reprehensible because it is not illegal. 

We must find room for the striking words that close an ar- 
ticle on this subject, in a late number of the Daily News, 


If a fatal case shéuld happen, and if such performances are 
still persisted in, the rope-dancers will be justified in aduress- 
ing the popular Cyesar, as the gladiators of old addressed the 
wearer of the purple—* Ave, Cesar Imperator! Morituri te 
Salutant !” The bloated apathy of that Imperial butcher's 
face in M. Gerome’s famous picture will pass for a personifi- 
cation of the British public in the nineteenth century of the 
Christian era. 

i 


GLEANINGS FROM ASSIZE REPORTS. 


The reports of trials at the assizes coveniently fill the void 
which has been left in the columns of newspapers by the pro- 
rogation. The change is not at all to be regretted, for Parlia- 
mentary speeches have a painful monotony, whereas the cir- 
cumstances which give rise to actions are infinitely various. 
That remarkable British institution, the action for breach of 
promise of marriage, seems to acquire greater prominence 
every year. Sometimes the proceedings of the parties have 
been extravagant and even criminal ; at other times the whole 
aspect of the transaction is in the highest degree business-like. 
A case of the latter class has been lately tried at Warwick. 
The plaintiff, who was a widow, was more than fifty, and the 
defendant upwards of sixty years of age. The discussion of 
the terms on which the marriage was to take place occupied 
about three years, and produced a voluminous correspondence. 
The lady was assisted in the negotiations for a settlement by 
three male friends, and those negotiations were three times 
broken off. The point in dispute was, in what way the de- 
fendant should secure the sum of £2,000, which it had been 
proposed that he should settle on the plaintiff. The defendant 
offered to give a bond payable after his own death. The 
plaintiff required that the money or part of it should be imme- 
diately invested in the names of trustees for her benefit. The de- 
fendant,considering that the withdrawal of capital from his busi- 
ness of a coffee-merchant would be inconvenient, arrived, not 
very logically, at the conclusion that he and the plaintiff would 
not suit each other. The result showed that the plaintiff had 
had rather too many prudent counsellors, for the jury, after 
some hours’ deliberation, concluded that there had never been 
any absolute engagement between the parties, and accordingly 
they found a verdict for the defendant. If the plaintiff had 
been a little less business-like in her proceedings, she would 
have been tolerably certain either of a husband or a verdict 
for substantial damages. 

In another case reported on the same day, the question was 
not whether marriage had been promised, but whether it had 
been performed. This case was one of the most extraordinary 
that have occurred on the summer circuits. The action was 
for board and lodging furnished, and money lent to the defen- 
dant by the plaintiff. The defence was that the plaintiff, a 
woman calling herself Proctor, was the wife of a man named 
Rollings, and was therefore incompetent to bring the action. 
The plaintiffs’ counsel admitted that, at fifteen-or sixteen years 
of age, his client had gone Con the ceremony of marriage 
with a man named Rollings, but he alleged that she had never 
cohabited with him, had not seen him for more than twenty 





that she had been married to Rollings at King’s Lynn 
in 1835, but she had never seen him since, nor should she 
know him if she saw him. She could not tell whether he was 
short or tall, stout or thin. She married him to please her 
parents. 

They went to church together, and then she went home to 
her father’s house. She had made no inquiries after Rollings, 
and really did not know whether he was alive or dead. The 
defendant's counsel in his speech promised the plaintiff an un- 
-lost husband, 
ecordingly, on 
the proper signal being given, a middle-aged seafaring man, in 
a blue fisherman's coat, jumped up into the witness-box, with 
a comical twinkle in his eye, and humorous expression on his 
id his name was Rollings, and he 
had married in 1835 a woman named Proctor. But he allow- 


to catch the per- ed that there were plenty of Rollingses and plenty of Proctors 
at King’s Lynn, and the 's counsel attempted to main- 
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tain that it was possible that this present Rollings had married 
a Proctor who was a different person from his client. Here- 
upon Rollings was re-called, and being asked whether he had 
ever seen his wife since their marriage, he answered that he 
thought he saw her just a moment before in Court. He be- 
lieved it was her, but he would not be sure, as it was so many 
years ago. On the whole, there was no reasonable doubt that 
the plaintiff was a married woman, and therefore her action 
necessarily failed. But the jury were for some time disposed 
to commit a piece of equitable violence, and to set at nought 
this shabby but unquestionably valid plea. With difficult 
they consented to find a verdict for the defendant. It was al- 
leged that the demand arose out of the plaintiff's having sup- 
ported the defendant at a time when he was in a state of great 
privation, owing to his being addicted to hard os his 
allegation was rendered probable by the fact that at the same 
assizes this defendant had been plaintiff in an action brought 
by him against a surgeon for restraining his personal liberty, 
to which the defence was, that the restraint was n to 
prevent the plaintitf doing violence to himself or others under 
a fit of delirium tremens produced by drink. This case afford- 
ed a fresh example of what may be expected by those who in- 
terfere between man and wife—viz., the joint hostility of the 
two. It was admitted that the wife, being alarmed at her 
husband’s actual or possible violence, had sent to a police- 
station to ask for a constable to come and unload a pair of 
pistols. The police suggested that the defendant should be 
called in. He came,and did what he thought necessary ; and 
when the patient had recovered, his wife joined him in aver- 
ring that there had never been anything serious the matter 
with him, and the doctor's presence was totally uncalled for. 
The plaintiff's case was supported not only by himself and 
wife, but also by his servants and other witnesses. The de- 
fendant swore that a woman rushed to him and cried, “ For 
God's sake come! he (the plaintiff) is going to murder his wife.” 
This woman was called on behalf of the plaintiff, and positively 
denied having used any such words. On the other hand, a 
policeman swore that the woman came to him, and he sug- 
gested that she should go to the defendant. A person whom 
the defendant employed to watch the plaintiff during the night 
swore that in the morning the plaintiff thanked him for his 
kindness. The plaintiff's wife swore that she told the defend- 
ant that he need not employ anyone at all. Amid this strange 
conflict of testimony one fact was not disproved—viz. that the 
plaintiff's wife was alarmed at the loaded pistols. The jury 
gave a verdict for the plaintiff, with nominal damages, so that 
the defendant will have to pay his own costs. Probably, 
when next he hears that a patient is likely to shoot his wife; 
he will let him alone. 
There has been one instance lately of a railway company 
obtaining, with difficulty, a verdict in its favour. It is highly 
desirable that these companies should be held liable to the ut- 
most farthing for injuries which their careless or penurious 
management inflicts on passengers. But at the same time it 
must not be forgotten that there are persons always ready to 
make a profit of their participation in real or pretended acci- 
dents. We are most of us aware of the emphatic warnings 
displayed on railway platforms against getting out of carriages 
before the train has stopped, and some of us, perhaps, are 
conscious of having treated those warnings with contempt. 
The anxiety which railway companies exhibit in guarding 
against this source of accidents might, perhaps, have been 
thought a manifestation of ‘pure humanity, if it were not that 
the desire to avoid having actions brought against themselves 
furnishes a more probable explanation of their solicitude. 
Their conduct resembles that of a portly middle- tle- 
man who once rebuked a younger and more active fellow- 
passenger for having performed the not very hazardous ex- 
ploit of jumping into a river stean-boat after it had moved 
two or three feet from the floating-pier. If the jumper felt 
at all flattered at the interest shown by a stranger in his per- 
sonal safety, his self-complacency must have been considera- 


bly disturbed by the climax of the speech addressed to him :— 


‘You know you might miss your footing and get drowned, 
and then, perhaps, your family might bring an action against 


the steam-boat company, and I’m a shareholder.” In just the 
same way, if the railway companies expressed fully what they 


have in mind, their notices would ran thus:—* Don’t get out 


while the train is moving, or there may be a pretence for an 
It appeared, in the case which 


action against the company.” ‘ 
has suggested these remarks, that this anxiety of the compa- 


nies is not by any means without foundation. It is true that, 
in that case, the attempt to make the company liable did not 


succeed ; but the plaintiff, at any rate, did not think the at- 


tempt hopeless, for he withdrew his case just in time to escape 
an adverse verdict, with the intention, as the counsel stated, 
of having it tried over again in London. The plaintiff being 


a surgeon, and the cause of action being an alleged injury to 


his person, the case bore a suspicious similarity to another tried 
the same day in the same court, in which the plaintiff was an 


attorney, and the cause of action was an alleged trespass on 
his land. 


pain even when he entered the witness-box. 


that the train stopped 


company. 


In another case tried at the same assizes, the jury had no 
against a delinquent railway 
company. The complaint was by the proprietor of a migra- 


difficulty in assessing di 


tory refreshment booth, whose eatables and drinkables 


been carried safely by the South-Western line to Ascot races, 
while the glasses, knives, forks, &c., had been left at Nine 
Elms station. The result was very like the celebrated picnic 
party, where the contributions towards dinner were found, on 
uarters of cold 


opening various baskets, to consist of thirteen 
lamb, without a single article of 


sel of salt or bread. The t really in dispute in this 
queued Gumagea Tho plaka seaghs to have 


The plaintiff, who is eighty years of age, was tra- 
velling alone when the accident occurred. As he was evi- 
dently able to take care of himself, and something more, he 
might be selected as an example of mental and bodily efficien- 
cy at an advanced age. The case presented by his counsel 
was, that he had arrived at the Paddington station, and was 
getting out of the carriage, when the train moved on, and he 
fell, and received an injury to his knee. He was assisted to a 
cab, was laid up for a month, suffered much, and walked in 
The plaintiff 
was his own only witness, and he stated that, being a surgeon, 
he had attended himself. It was not, of course, possible for 
the defendant company to show that the plaintiff was not in 
pain, although there are methods of examination used by some 
tribunals which suffice to demonstrate the contrary. But the 
plaintiff was in this difficulty—that, if he got out before the 
train stopped, he had only himself to blame. He pretended 
then moved on again, which the 
jury probably knew does not happen frequently when a train 
has reached its proper place alongside the platform. There 
was no one who had seen the plaintiff's fall, and the company 
heard nothing whatever of the alleged accident until a month 
afterward. Such a case as this could be open to very little 
doubt, although one or two jurymen seemed to feel conscien- 
tious scruples at returning a verdict in favour of a railway 


them estimated on the footing, that at race-course prices, his 
profit on the refreshments which he could have sold if he had 
had vessels to contain them would have been seventy-five per 
cent. It may be supposed that the jury, although willing to 
amerce a railway company, would not, as possible an, 
at all eager to ge eye the system of “ race-course prices.” 
Hence they gave the plaintiff less than half the amount he 
claimed.— London Weekly, Aug. 23. 
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THE BREAD 1800 YEARS OLD. 


The discovery, at Pompeii, of this remarkable relic was 
briefly mentioned in our last week’s issue. The particulars 
are thus given in a letter from Naples, dated the 9th ult. 
The excavations which led to this morning’s discovery are 
in continuation of those which have been proceeding for the 
last two or three months, and to which I shall not further al- 
lude, as a detailed description is already in preparation. The 
last two days, however, may be separated from the rest. The 
house upon which the workmen are at present engaged is of 
considerable size. It displays an average amount of the ordi- 
nary decoration which prevails in middle-class Pompeian 
houses ; and it also presents on its outer walls several of those 
curious electioneering addresses in which Pompeian candi- 
dates, or their friends, were wont to appeal to the municipal 
electors. It was not, however, until yesterday that the ex 
tations and consequent vigilance of the excavators were 
beyond the ordinary degree. Ina corner of one of the inner 
rooms was found a heap of silver and copper coins, to the 
number of above 500. They had seemingly been tied up to- 
gether in a little , which, however, Leo entirely disap- 
peared ; and at first they were agglutinated into a mass, al- 
though they have since been separated without difficulty. At 
the same time, and near the same spot, were found two large 
shears or scissors, and soon afterwards a house mill of the or- 
dinary description, together with a little heap of corn, the 
grains blackened indeed and somewhat shrivelled, but yet fully 
preserving their shape and very little diminished in size. Even 
if these indications had not sufficiently pointed out the house 
as a baker’s establishment, all doubt was removed this morn- 
ing by the discovery in the next a ment, not only of the 
metal scoop or shovel with which the loaves were placed in the 
oven, but of the oven itself, the mouth of which was closed 
with a large iron door, not attached by hinges, but simply, as 
at present, cemented at the edges to the faces of the four large 
slabs which formed the mouth of the oven. At the moment 
when, in company with the courteous and accomplished di- 
rector, I entered the bakehouse, the workmen were in the act 
of endeavouring to remove the iron door, but one of the han- 
dles gave way in the attempt. A little patience and care, how- 
ever, overcame the difficulty, and it was no sooner withdrawn 
than we were rewarded with the ri of “the entire batch of 
loaves, such as they were deposited in the oven seventeen hun- 
dred and eighty- ears ago. They are eighty-two in 
number, and are all, so far as regards form, size, and indeed 
every characteristic except weight and colour, precisely as they 
came from the baker’s hand. hen it is remembe: raed | 
to the present time but two such loaves had been discov q 
one of them imperfect, the interest of this discovery will be 
fully appreciated. I ought to add, however, that, unlike the 
loaf in the Museo Borbonico, which is stam sILIGo * 
CRANII * & * ciceR., these loaves have no er’s name or 
other mark. They are circular, about nine inches in diameter, 
rather flat and indented (evidently with the elbow) in the cen- 
tre; but they are slightly raised at the sides, and divided by 
deep lines radiating from the centre into eight segments. 
— are of a deep brown colour, and hard, but exceedingly 
ight. 
i I can hardly describe the emotion with which I found my- 
self thus brought into the immediate presence of everyday life 
of old Pompeii, and led to have an actual part in conpeins 
the unfinished work of eighteen centuries ago. How little di 
the honest Pompeian man, when he sealed up the stock 
for the supply of his customers on the morrow, anticipate that 
it was only to see the light through the hands of a genera- 
tion then undreamt of—one of them a barbarian from the 
Western Isles, after the lapse of eighteen hundred years!” 
ae ae 


Sap, put SrxeuLar.—Tricks are played by prisoners often 
without an ostensible object. I have a remembrance of one 
woman named Jarvis, at Millbank, whose efforts to place her 
head in remarkable positions caused great embarrassment to 
the officers in charge. Wherever there was § to squeeze 
a head, this woman’s soon found its way, and there it would 
remain a fixture for hours, although its removal was generall 
at the option of the prisoner. In each of the refractory cell 
doors is a small trap, used for passing the food to the prisoners, 
and through this aperture would the woman's head be thrust, 
with a silly, defiant expression of countenance. 

It was a ludicrous part of a matron’s duty to stand in the 
ward, arguing with this woman, and begging her to take her 
head in, all that her expostulations elicited, by way of reply, 
being an idiotic stare. Endeavouring to open the door might 
have led to the dislocation of the prisoner's neck, and only an 
urgent remonstrance could be made. Jarvis, or “ crying Jar- 
vis,” as she was termed by the prisoners, was considered to be 
a little weak in intellect, and certainly this extraordinary 
freak does not warrant me in estimating her as sane. The 
extra duty she entailed on her officer may be readily imagined 
when medical orders were issued that the woman was not to 
be left with her head in that position, as, if her feet were to 
give way beneath her, death would infallibiy ensue. 

The guards were accustomed to be called in to Jarvis’s head 
at all hours of the day and night, and efforts were made to 
gently force it through the aperture again ; if successful, the 
trap was immediately closed; if unsuccessful, a matron sat 
down to keep watch on this aggravating head. 

Strict orders were given not to open the trap of Jarvis's 
door; but the force of habit would lead the matron, almost 
unconsciously, to unfasten it, when, as quick as a Jack-in-the- 
box, and almost on the same principle, Jarvis’s head would 
immediately appear. 

Tears of bitter repentance over her treacherous memory 
would the matron shed, as the head refused to be withdrawn, 
and the watching of it became once more an extra prison duty. 
If Jarvis were more than usually troublesome or irritable, and 
the physical force used was successful in removing her head 
from its peculiar position, she wonld fling herself on her back, 
and commence a violent kicking on the floor with her heels, 
that would last for twenty-four hours, (!!) without an instant’s 
cessation. 

Jarvis’s head, and even Jarvis’s heels, were always getting 
into extraordinary tions, however close the watch 
careful the actions of the matron in attendance ; and the name 
of crying Jarvis, to any of the old staff of either Millbank or 
Brixvon Prison, will be followed by a fervent prayer that that 
eccentric woman may never meet with penal servitude 
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Ann Smith takes also her place in the list of trouble- 
some female convicts. Not so particularly troublesome in the 
matter of breakings out—though she liked a tair share in any 
popular disturbance—as in her desire to be considered the 
prison jester, and to raise the laughter of the women on un- 
seemly occasions. 

Church was her general field for these exploits; and there 
her extraordinary antics, vacant expression of countenance 

or odd grimaces, were generally too much for the gravit of 
the women. One a as well have expected reverence from 
the prison cats, aslook for any particle of devotion in that girl’s 
disposition. There was a cool impudence in some of her ques- 
tions, which rendered even the matron doubtful whether 
ignorance or impertinence were her motive for putting them. 

“ Miss ——,” she said, one afternoon, to her matron, “ I think 
my voice is improving.” 

“ That's good news, Smith.” 
“Just you listen, Miss, when we sing in the chapel the can 
of taters and dominoes”—meaning, it may be remarked, the 
Cantate Domino of our evening service. 
During the reading of the communion service one morning, 
it was remarked that every prisoner within hearing range of 
her voice was convulsed with suppressed laughter, she alone 
maintaining a devout expression of countenance—if a long- 
drawn visage and upturned eyes can be considered devout at 
time. 
he women knelt and hid their faces, and heaved their 
shoulders convulsively, at every response of Smith’s, until it 
became necessary for the matron to leave her seat, and ap- 
proach her more closely, to discover the reason for this un- 
seemly hilarity. 
The secret was soon learned: Mary Ann Smith was re- 
sponding to every sentence of the Litany, “ have 
upon us, and incline our hearts to keep jackdaws,’ with a cool- 
ness and insolence that continued even after the discovery. 
Punishment for offences of this nature did not work much 
Song ed Ann Smith remained incorrigible to the last.— 
Prison Life. 

A poor delicate woman turns out of her bed as the matron 
passes in the corridor, and comes to the grating with a “ Lord 
bless you, Miss! I'm so glad to see you to-night. I've some- 
thing on my mind.” A minute or two of kind attention is so 
rich a prize to the prisoner that the matron draws near to 
listen. A lacrymose tale is begun. Then suddenly a | 
naked arm is darted through the grating, and hooks some o} 
the melted tallow from the candle in the matron’s hand. “ It’s 
only jist a scrap of tallow for my hair, Miss. It do get awful 
rough without fat,to be sure! I'm very much obliged to you, 
Miss. God bless you.” The woman, with a trium fant 
la h, Lape her hair, goes to bed, and lies there chu ‘ 


How Lonpon Carep For 11s Crrizens.—There is at this 
moment in London a wonderful mechanical horse, only infe- 
rior in uity of construction to the wooden horse of Troy. 
It kicks, it rears, it plunges upon a pivot which is stuck upon 
ry Miracles of horsemanship and unhorsemanship are 
daily formed upon its back by anybody who chooses to 

y eighteen pence for the experience of being kicked off. 

here is, it is true, a feather-bed underneath, which receives 
the weight of the di d liers who cannot keep their 
seat. t for the feather-bed necks would be freely 
and a rider of discredit and tact who had presence of m' 





enough to wait for his opportunity, ht poy manage to 
break his neck in spite of it. If “Blowilin ut down, surel; 
justice demands that the use of the feather-bed should be 


compulsory by Act of Parliament. Nor do we know that the 
Act of Parl tt ought to stop here. This is the season at 
which London receives a shoal of , Who come over 


to see the Exhibition. Those whose fate still detains them in 





the is may see e afternoon—if they choose to 
walk in Rotten-row,—spectacles which make the boldest trem- 
ble. Mounted on a feroci and Mooso00” be 

less of consequences, gal! madly across the 
and placing in the utmost y his valuable life. No sane 


rson who watches his Mazeppa-like career can doubt that 

fore his ride is over “ Moosoo” is destined—like “golden 
lads and lasses”—ultimately to come to dust. All 
would be obviated if livery stable- rs were obliged 
law to see that foreigners were properly padded before they 
were allowed to mount. Maj a 

Some ten years her Majesty went in person to open the 
Royal Exchange. “Tt became the solemn duty of the Court of 

lermen to attend her Majesty upon horseback. All was 

done that could be done by the authorities whose business it 
was to find the horses, to ensure the personal safety of the civic 
dignitaries on the sy of them, The quietest horses in Lon- 
don were bespoken for weeks before. Never, in all probabili- 
ty, had so tame and mean-spirited a set of animals been seen 
within the jom as that which collected outside Guildhall 
on that even! ing. The day broke seriously and 
gloomily on the families of the equestrian aldermen. They 
took leave of their wives and children in awe and silence; 
and it was said that the Lord Mayor left the Lady Mayoress 
in the same state of mind as that in which Hector took leave 
of his Andromache. But when the mounting came all peril 
had been pre d by the i prudence of the sheriffs. 
Every horse who was destined to bear the weight of a ci 
functionary had that morning been twice ridden to Woolw 
by a Life-guardsman, and a trooper stood at his head in case 
any ptoms of animation had been left after the journey. 
Thanks t to this wise precaution, the lives of London’s noblest 


and bravest were once more spared.—London Review 








Tue Rocves or Paris.—Apart from its narrative paeet, 
M. Canler devotes three or four of its chapters to a classifica- 
tion of the various modes of getting a livelihood oy lunder 
amidst the luxury of Paris life. He scientificall nes no 
less than twelve principal “ categories” of metropolitan thieves, 
and gives approximately the numbers in each. 

The haute pégre, which we should call the swell mob, con- 
sists of about a score of elegant young fellows, who drive their 
private cabriolets, dress in the height of fashion, dine at the 


Café a, and dwell in their spiendid apartments in the 
Rue de Rivoli or Rue de la Paix. Their 
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is that of the charrieurs, who accost some foolish-looking 
stranger, and, leading him on in conversation, = him 
to deposit money in their hands for a wager, or for change, or 
to hide his cash, as they pretend to do with theirs, in a hole in 
the ground, while they go together to a house of debauch. A 
very common form of disguise taken by the accomplices of 
these knaves at Paris is that of a pretended American, whose 
bad French pronunciation, and his affected ignorance of the 
ways of the place, tempt the provincial Jacques Bonhomme 
with the hope of —s at his expense, or of cheating him at 
play ; unknowing that the false American is a mere decoy em- 
loyed in concert with the companion who has picked up 
ues Bonhomme, to make him their common victim. To 
us Londoners, with slight variations, mutatis mutandis, this 
mode of procedure is familiar enough. 

M. Canler’s fourth category includes several varieties of 
house-robbers, of which some are burglars, using the crow- 
bar, the gimlet, and saw, to burst open doors and shutters, or 
to cut holes in them, and perhaps the rope-ladder, to enter up- 
per windows from the outside; others get in with false 

eys. Some, who practise le vol au bonjour, enter a house very 
early in the morning, when the door has been left open for the 
, or sneak into the bedrooms} of an hotel, where the 

doors have been left unlocked overnight. Another class of 
thieves lay wait for carts and waggons by the roadside, and 
make off with a package or two as soon as the driver leaves 
his vehicle fora moment. Then there are the scionneurs or 
escarpes, Who throttle benighted street-passengers, or stun them 
with a blow, and, after rifling their pockets, sometimes toss 
them into the river, haunting, as they usually do, the less fre- 
quented bridges or quays. The class of poirriers, or pepper. 
castors, devote themselves exclusively to robbing drunken 
men, and are commonly in league with the vile women who 
infest the barriéres. e shop-lifters, male and female, and 
among them a majority of Jewish race, have various ways of 


going to work. Sometimes a respectable-looking purchaser | - 


will turn aside from the counter, as if to give money to a beg- 
at the shop-door, but really to hand over to the seeming 
, his accomplice, any small article ot price that lies un- 
observed within his reach. The various devices of those who 
extort money, by threatening and annoying the objects oftheir 
infamous persecution, are equally particularized by M. Canler, 
but we cannat follow him into that part of his subject.—eview 
of “ Memoirs of a Detective Officer.” 





Puncn’s Essence ov PARLIAMENT.—Monday, August 11. 
In the House of Lords, the Head Charwoman took her seat 
on the Woolsack about two o’clock, and declared that it was 
heart-breaking to see how the dust got into everything, and 
— a place that had cost so much money. Charwoman 

riggs suggested that the remarks did honour to the heart of 
the previous speaker, but that it was no particular business of 
theirs. Charwoman Wobbler, who had been sitting on the 
bottom of a reversed pail, moved, as an amendment, to the 
cross bench. Beer was then introduced, drunk a first time, 
and the vessel was ordered to stand upon the table. It being 

by a Chargirl that the pewter would make rings on 
the walnut wood, notice was given that she had better shut 
up. The House then rose, and was left scouring. 

* * In the Commons, the Housekeeper, entering at half-past 
twelve, expressed a feeling of satisfaction that the scourers had 

out, mingled with one of dissatisfaction at the way they 
done their work. She then moved the House into Com- 
, consisting of herself and two housemaids, to consider 
how the table should be cleaned of the ink-stains. Miss Rosa 
Leigh said that the Ministers must be very dirty men; in fact, 
pies. Why could they not wipe their pens on their coats, or 
their hair, instead of flinging them down, and making a 
mess of the furniture? Miss Nelly Gray expressed a decided 
conviction that they did not do such things at home, and she 
offered to be bound that Lady Palmerston or Mrs. Gladstone 
would say something if they saw an inky pen dashed down on 
their mahogany. Miss h called attention to the fact that 
there was ba little ink on the opposition side, which showed 
what she always said, that Tories were gentlemen. 
Miss Gray said that it showed the notorious ignorance of the 
Tories, who could not write, and so did not use pens. Miss 
dared say. Miss Gray said we knew. Miss Leigh said 
we knew a good deal, no doubt. The Housekeeper requested 
that they would hold their silly — The question was, 
how was thatink to be got out? Miss Leigh said that she 
would advise sending for a carpenter, and having the table 
laned. Miss Gray had heard a riddle bearing on that—she 
t how it went; but it meant that the carpenter would be 
much uglier after doing it, because he would be a deal plainer. 
Miss said the table was not of deal. Miss Gray had not 
said it was. The Housekeeper had a good mind to try lemon 
juice. Miss Leigh said that would cow bay juice and all with 
the colour, and amid the laughter w this observation ex- 
cited the House resumed, the Housek taking up her 
keys and porte-monnaie,and Miss Leigh Miss Gray polking 
together until they knocked up against the Bar, when the 
House adjourned to dinner at one. 





Sorr Sawper ror Sorr Sunsects—Lord Palmerston was 
received at Dover on Tuesday as Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports. The Premier went down to offer his portrait, painted 
he native, to the town. The honest burgesses acknowl 

Lordship’s present with gentle — but hinted very softly 
he, too, might be proud to stand full length at Dover—between 
the Duke of Dorset on one side, and the Duke of Wellington 
on the other, both Lord Wardens of that greatest of Cinque 
Ports—an illustration for ever of his own greatness and the 
Lord Palmerston was equal to the occasién. He could assure 
them that he did feel that honour, It was no small distinc- 
tion to be named Lord Warden by the Queen of this great 
country, but to have such a distinction ratified by the appro- 
val of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of Dover, and to 
be thought by them not below the dignity of their historical 
associations,—that, indeed, must be a source of the greatest 
pride and gratification to any living man. There were, he 
added, occasions upon which ancient institutions clashed with 
modern improvement. But that was not, he was happy to 
say, the case with the Cinque Ports; “and where ancient in- 
stitutions are not found to conflict with modern improved or- 
ganization, it is a wise policy to perpetuate them, and to con- 
nect the tradition of the past and the existence of the t 
with the anticipation of the future.” Thus, it is clear that the 
Premier has connected his present speech with the tradition 
of his h on a similar occasion a year ago. The bargesses 
of the Cinque Ports bid fair to become well verned in consti- 
tutional theory.—London paper, August 23. 


New OrLeans 100 Years Aco.—The river Mississippi 
(says the Post Boy of June 4, 1761) is now near 1,500 miles na- 
vigable, and has several rivers running into it both from the 
east and west, some of which are one, two, and some above 
three hi miles navigable. The land is so rich and the 
soil so deep, especially in the south parts of it, that in many 


places one may run a soldier’s pike up to the head without 
meeting with a rock or stone. Its south parts are so warm, 
and the land so rich, that the French, who live near the city 
of New Orleans, which is 150 miles up from the mouth of that 
river, have planted and made good sugar these five years last 

. What an immense and extensive trade will bp bs d 

ave which is the seaport (as New Orleans now is) to all 

extensive country, which is capable of producing everything— 
sugar, wine, &c.—if civilised, cultivated, and peop ied, as it 
may probably be in a few centuries. The crown of England 
has a right by discovery and taking possession of all this coun- 
try; and King Charles II. granted it jo the ancestors of the 
late Dr. Cox, but they neglected to settle and le it; and 
Sir Francis Drake took possessiun on the west side of it, as far 
north as lat. 42, and a great way south of that, for Queen Eli- 
zabeth, but the English neglected to settle it. The French 
came and built the city of New Orleans, fifty leagues up the 
river, and a fort or two about sixty miles below the city. The 
city and the forts might have been easily taken the last winter 
—the best time to take it in, it being so warm there. If we 
had sent 2,000 or 3,000 men down the river Ohio into the 
Mississippi, and thither, in large boats, as there is timber 
enough on its banks to build m with, the English might 
have been in possession of all North America (except Cape 
Florida and the north part of Mexico, which belong to Spain), 
and our king would then have been in possession of both the 
north and south to all that fine country, and to Ca- 
nada also, and no way left for the French to come at either of 
them. The French there now are, and ever will be, enemies 
to the English, and have lately stirred up the Cherokees and 
other Indian nations, to fall upon the remote western part of 
Virginia, Carolina, and Georgia, and commit so many barbar- 
ous murders on the English subjects as they have lately done 
there. 





Chess. 


PROBLEM, No. 713. By T. Smith. 
BLACK. 








White to play, and checkmate in three moves, 





SoLuTION TO Prosiem No. 712. 


White. Black. 
1 Kt to Q B3, ch 1KtoQ@s 
2BtoKR2 2 Any move. 
3 PtoKB4 3 Any move. 
4 B mates. 


The Game that follows was contested lately between the Rev. 
G. McDonnell and Mr. Anderssen. 


White(M’D.) Black (A.) White(M’D.)  Black(A.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 16 PtoK5 K KttoR3 
2 KttoK B3 KttoQB3 17 Q to Q 38 (a) Kt to Kt5 
BS BtoQB4 BtoQB4 BBY Kt3 Toye 

4Pto QKt4 BtksQKtP |19 RP tks toK R5 
5 PtoQB3 + 20 K to Kt P tks P 

6 PtoQ4 P tks 21 P tks P R to R 7, ch 
7 Castles PtoQ38 2 K to B3 PtoK B4 
8 P tks QP tog boty 3 BtoR3 K to B2 

oreo Kt5 eet ee PtoQB4 
Sree t5 Btks Kt 25 P to K 6, ch (b) K tks P 

ll P tks KtoB 26 P tks BP K to B2 

12 KttoK2 QtoK BS 27 P tks B aces 

13 B tks Kt P tks B 28 R tks B P, ch to Kt3 
MPtKB4 PtoKR4 wwe’ P tks B 

15 K toR QtoKR5 hite resigns. 








(a) So far Anderssen’s play is in the best possible style, and we 
really do not see that his adversary has now any better move than 
this, for P to K B 3 would not have prevented Black from playing 
Kt to K Kt 5, as a little examination will show.—(d) It will soon 
be found that White has nothing better to do; for Anderssen, hav- 
ing spied out a mate, forces it beautifully. 





Mixpine One’s Own Bustvess.—‘ Mr. Henry Seymour 
M.P., mislikes the simple piety of the Bishop of Oxford, and 
fearing that the pauses introduced by his injunction in readi 


cade of two overturned drays, wu! the gold-escort from the 
Lachlan. The Toman’ y clad in Crimean shirts 
and red night-caps, and with faces orthodoxically blackened, 
carried off, after a severe fight, treasure to the amount of 
£14,000. The leader of the gang is supposed to be “ Gardiner, 
who has latterly been keeping the southern parts of New South 
Wales in a state of continued alarm.” Considering the inse- 
curity of London’s gas-lit streets after nightfall just now, we 
cannot wonder that such a robbery should have been perpe- 
trated in the Australian Bush. 1,500 ounces of the gold had 


been recovered when the mail left.—Loendon Daily News, 





“ SensaTion-HEADER” IN Reaw Lire.— * * “On stepping 
downwards, my foot slipped. Down I went like lightning ; 
in a moment my bdton was dashed from my hand, and my 
knapsack brought my head down first ; some rocks peeped out 
20 feet down, and into these I fell. It was now, not sliding, 
but flying absolutely head over heels. I fell 195 feet in five or 
six bounds—striking my head four times. The last bound 
must have been fully 60 feet; it took me right across the gully, 
into some jagged rocks. I clutched at them with all my might, 
and, after sliding a little further, happily stopped myself. Had 
I tallen 10 feet lower, I should have shot over a precipice of at 
least 800 feet.” 

This is Mr. Whymper’s account of the ugly accident that 
befell him on the terhorn, mentioned among our items a 
fortnight ago. 


oo 


CLUB RATES. 

We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Albion, and to enquire, with a heartiness which a long expe 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form 
ng Clubs. 

If each of our country subseribers would but try to find out the 
Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 
Albion as he may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 
difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 
and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 
that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terms : 

Three Copies, one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, on 
one of the Albion Engravings, of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $15; and an eztra Copy of the paper anp 
one Engraving ; or TWO extra Copies, or TWO Engravings, to 
the getter-up. 








IRVING HALL. 


The extensive alterations, repairs and painting having been com- 
pleted, pom Se Hall the most elegant in the country, the open- 
oe Concert will take place on 


Thursday Evening, Sept. 18, 1862, 
On which occasion 
MR. THEODORE THOMAS 
Will Repeat the Programme of his Concert of last season, which 
met with such great success. In addition to the whole of the 
Music for the 
Tragedy of * Struensee,’ 
BY 
tar MEYERBEER, 
Performed by full Orchestra, Chorus and Harp Obligato. 
The programme will include, for the first time in this country, 
Auber’s “Inauguraticn March,” 
In form of an Overture, written for the opening of the 
GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1862, IN LONDON, 
And pronounced by the Musical Critiques from all parts of the 
world, as one of Auber’s finest compositions. 

Many of the best Vocal and Instrumental Soloists will assist to 
make this Concert one of the most attractive, as it is the first of 
the season. 

TICKETS, 50 CENTS, 
Can be obtained at the Music Stores. 


Reserved Seats, without extra charge, can be obtained at the Hall 
at any time previous to the evening of the Concert. 


DUNLOP’S CELEBRATED ALES AND PORTER. 
In Casks and Bottles for Exportation and Family use. 
Sample Cases of 3 doz. Pints carriage free in the City. 


East Inpra Pave Az, $4,50; XX Pare Aug, 3,50; 
Stout Porter, $4. 


Depot 69 Liberty St., N.Y. 





W. MARR, Sole Agent. 
OLD WINES AND BRANDIES. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
Neo. 44 Beaver Street, N. Y., 
SoLz AGENT IN THE UNITED StTarss FOR 
BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PARAY. 








_— 


the Litany, to enable the congregation to pray for the Con- 
federates, might open the door to an indecent diversity in the 
service of the Church of England, has applied to counsel for 
their opinion on the legality of the injunction in question. 
Their opinion is, that the injunction is illegal.” 

The above announcement is copied, without the heading, 
from an English paper of late date. In justice to the Bishop, 
it should be added that “ praying for the Confederates” would 
be more justly entitled “ prayer for peace in America.” 





Tue Devin Quorme ScrrpruRE.— When Mr. Wm. Roupell 
(whose wretched story was told in last week’s Albion) was 
elected for Lambeth, his return was petitioned inst on the 
seore of bribery ; and when he was asked before the committee 
if he was aware that the money which he had t was to be 
improperly employed, he replied, “ No; and if any man had 
proposed to me to do that, or any other dishonourabdle act, 1 
should have knocked him down.” The frank and fearless 
readiness of the answer had its weight with the committee, 
and the petition was dismissed. Yet at that very time Mr. 
William Roupell was consummating the acts which were to 
raise him to the foremost rank among modern rascals. 


An AvsrraLiAN PastroraL.—The most piquant item 





in the New South Wales intelligence is the account of an at- 
tack by a strong body of bushrangers, posted behind a barri- 





Old Wines, Brandies, &c., &c. 
PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
IMPORTERS, 

No. 43 Beaver Street, New Work. 
CHAMPAGNE OF DINET, PEUVREL & FILS, 
AND OTHER BRANDS. 

Havana Segars in Store and in Bond. 


NEW YORK HOTEL. 
FURNISHED APARTMENTS 
FOR SINGLE GENTLEMEN, 

With or without Board. 


The Subscriber having taken a lease of that convenient and po- 
lar location the ST. JULIEN HOTEL, Nos. 4 and 6 Washington 
and having thoroughly refitted the same, is prepared to 
rent eligible Apartments, with or without Parlours, to single Gen- 
tlemen, or es of Gentlemen, at ble rates for a term of 
=n he pe of Breakfast or Dinner or full Board at 
the NEW YO HO op a, ah ho eptinn of Wines wee 
may elect to pass the winter that central locality. 











HIRAM CRANSTON. 








. 


